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f The Jmpzovement of 


HUMAN REASON, 
2 Exhibited in the LIFE of 


Hai Ehn Yokdhan - 
Written in 3 above 500 Years 
| | ago, by Abu Jaafar E Eb RE 

' In which is Joes, ; 

| By 75 — Methods one may, by the meer 


Light ot Nature, attain the ee 


Wa E things Natural andSupernatural: 
more particularly the Knowledg of A, 


| | | and the Affairs of another Life. 
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| | | Newly Travlated Tron the Original Arebick, 
| | | by SIMON OCKEEY, AM. Vicar - 
14 Wee in Combridgſhire.” So 
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= Wich an APPENDIX, 


| | |Tn which the Poſſibility of Man's attain- 

ing the True Knowledg of GOD, and 

| | Things neceſſary to Salvation, without 
[]_ _ InFrunteon, 1 is $ briefly ring | 
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To the Reverend K+ 9 


Mr. Eau ard Pococke, 


* * Reftor of 


ANAL, in Witfire. 


n 4 * 


8 $1R, . 
| A. L Ebn Yokdhan - re- 
turns to Jon again, in 
ech 4 959 | different from 
that which you ſent him at in. 
here ver be canes, he ucknow-. 
ledges Jon ſar hig firſt and be 
iſter 5 and. confeſſes, that his 
being put in 4 C , apacity. to wh 
thro. Europe, „is wing to | 
Hand 


j: — —— — — — —U—P— — — — —— — — ́ — ————ñꝗ ͥ ́ —ñt— 


 terngbiMdManzr, Hb 


Ropers to ho, Sir, the "worthy 


— r N — — 9 — — — — 


The Dedication. 
Hand. I could not in Equity ſend 
him to any other Perſon, gon 
being the ſole Proprietor. And 
as your Learning enables you to 


do him Tuftice, ſo you. Candor 
will. lle you 10 pirdin vh 


1 by me "th j * Both which 


Qualifications you enjoy, - a Pa- 


diug from 
the Reverend a _y Dr. 


| Pococke, the Glory and Orna- 
mont ofa 22 


Whoſe — much yevey 275 


and Nwion, 


and ham much” I acknowled 
2 indebted" 10 Pin 14 * 
ech Works, 1 thompht- I coul no. 
tree bettor, than Ey dg. 
| » Opportunity to pa my. 


% 


SW" off gras Path. Aid 
ag 


The Dedication. , 
no fitter Bearer than Hui Ebn 
 Yokdhan, with whoſe Charatter 


and Language you are ſo well 


acquainted, and to whom you have 


long ago ſbomn ſo great a Reſpect, 


that I have no reaſon to fear but 
he will be welcome. 


I am, 


- A. 


Your moſt Humble Servant, 


Simon Ockley. 
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THE 


HE N Mr. Poedcke firſt publitea 


__ this Arabick Author with his 
accurate Latin Verſion, Anno 


1677, Dr. Pococke his Father, that late emi- 
nent Profeſſor of the Oriental Lan 10 8 7 in 
the Univerſity of Oxford, prefix d a Pre- 
face to it; in which 1 == * us, that he has 
good Reaſon to think, that this Author 
was dot with " Averroes, who died 
very ancient in 1 Year of the He ra 595, 
which is cident with the 119 th Year 
of our Lord; according to which Account, 
the Author liv'd fomerking above tive bun- 
dred Years ago. 

He liv'd in Spain, as appears from one or 
two Paſſages in this Book. He wrote ſome 
other Pieces, which are not come to our 
Hands. This has been very well receiy'd.. 
in the Eaſt; one Argument of which is, 


thar ir hay been tranſlated by R. Myer 


Bot 


Y * 
. Fe 
44 , 

a * 


n rie 
if Narbonenſis into Hebrew, and illuſtrated 
with a large Commentary. The- Deſign 


(| of the Author is to ſhew, how Human [ 3 
= Capacity, unaſſiſted by any External Help, : 
| 
| 


may, by due Application, attain to the 
"bing of Natural Things, and ſo by 
nd out its Dependance upon a 

Superior Being, the-Immortality-yof the 
Soul, and all things neceſſary! to EE 
Ho well he has ſucceeded inf 

- tempt, I leave to the Reader to _ Ti 

a po he was > Man e 

| | rning, conſidering the A 
14 in, and the By C andy i x 
Times, There ate 3 great wax, . , 


Stroaks in it; and Fe t not 

ous Reader will find 

ruſal een 
I. was not Aima 


done twice N once 57 15 A, 
another time by the Alalers, “ d. 
that there was ſomething in it that faxour- 
ed their Enthuſiaftick Notions.. However, 

raking, it for granted, char both- thts | 
ations were not made out of the 

c Original Arabick,, but out of the Laing. I. 
did not queſtion but they had miſtaken the 

PW Senſe. of the Author i in many places Be- 
1 ſides, obſerving that a. great man of m] 

it Friends Whom 'y kad” a 5 to oblige, 4 
„ 


EB FACE 
other Perſons whom I would willingly in- 
©" cline toa more favourable: Opinion of Ara- 
bil Learning, had not ſeen this Book; and 
” withah hoping that I might add ſomerhing 
by way of Annotation or Appendix, whi 
wonld' not be altogether uſeleſs; I at laſt 

ventur d to tranſlate it a· new. ane 
I have here and there added a Note, 
in which there is an account given of ſome 
great Mam, ſome Cuſtom of the Maho- 
meetans eunplain'd, or ſomething of that 
Nature, which T hope will not be unac- 
ceptable.. And leſt any Perſon ſhould, 
through miſtake, make any ill uſe of it, 1 
have ſubjoind an Appendix , the Deſign 
of whiththe Reader may ſee in its proper 
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4 Specimen of it fir But ſince the Intro- 4 


dattion is ſuch, that the Reader can no 
more by it give 4 Gueſs at what is contain d in 
ihe Book 5 than a Mas can judge of his En 
tertainment by ſeeing the Cloath 1 ; I have 
thought it neceſſary ta give him a Bill of Fave. 

f De Deſign of the Author (who was 4 Maho- 
wetan Philoſopher ) is ta ſbem how Humune Rea- 
ſon may, by Obſervation and er arrive 
4 the Knowledge of Natural Things, aud 
thence to Supernatural; particularly the Rom. 
ledge of God and a Future State. And in order 

to this, he ſuppaſes a Perſon brought. up by him- 


ſelſ, where he was altogether deſtitute 4 any 
| own 


Inſtruction, but what he coufd get from 
Obſervation. 5 | 
He lays the Scene in ſome Fortunate-[fard, 
ſituate under the Equinottial; where he ſoppo- 43K 
ſes this Philoſopher, either Fo” have been bred 
(according to Avicen's Hypotheſis, who con- 
ceivd 4 Poſſibility of 4 Man's being form'd by 
the Influence of the Planets upon Matter rightly 


diſpoſed) without either Father or Mother ; or | 


elſe'qxpos'd in his Infancy, and providentially 
ſuckled by a Roe, Not that our Author believꝰd 
am ſuch matier, but 'only having deſigu d to 
og TA 

. 4 | 


The Bobkſetler to the Reader 


- contrive 4 convenient place for hu Philoſopher, | 


. as to leave him to Reaſon by himſelf, and mike 


his Obſervations without any Guide. In which 
Relation, he a es both theſe ways, without 
= i 


ſpeaking one 


in favour of either. 


Ihen he ſhews by what Steps and Degrees he 


Advanc d in the Knowledge of Natural Things, 

till at laſt he perceiv d the Neceſſity of acknow- 
 deaging an Infinite, Eternal, Wiſe Creator, and 
alſo the Immateriality and Immortality of his 


own Sodl, and that its Happineſs conſiſted only 


in 4 continue Conjunttion with this ſupream 


1 . * 6.4 — „. 


Being. by. $4 e | 
| The Matter of this Book is curious, and full 


* . he makes moſt uſe of the 


eripatetick PMiloſophy, which he ſeems wo have 
well underſtood ; it muſt be confeſs'd inde 
that when he comes to talk Has Union wi 


e 


ſome Enthufiaſtick Notions; mich are par- 
ricalarly conſider d and refuted by the Editor 


is his Appendix. . 0 | 
' » Whoſe Deſign in publiſhing this Tranſlation, 


vu. to give thoſe who are as yet unacquainted 


with it, a Taſte of the Acumen and. Genius of 


the Arabian Philaſanbers, and to excite you) 
| Scholars to the reading of thoſe, Authors, which, 
rough 4 
nence and Ignorance," bave been too long neg- 
. beffed, 3 8 Wy. r . 


And 


1 
4 


by 
” , „ 
= 


4 


God, &c. (as in the Introdutton) there are 


eſs Conceit of their Imperti. 
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— — 4 —— 
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Vimſelf oblig'd in 
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The Bochtſeller to the Reader. 
And ibo we do wat pretend ro any Diſcoventes 
hs this Book, eſpectaly at. this tins of "Day, 
when all parts of Learning are culdiudted 
with jo much Exaitneſs ; yet we hope that it 
will not be altogether «unaccept able ty the 'th- 
rvious Reader, to know what the ftate of Learning 
mas amoag the Arabs, fine hundred Tears fime. 
Aud if what we ſhall here communicare,” foul 
ſeem little in reſpect of the Diſtoveries of whis 
Ai. ſcerning Age; yet we are confident, that any 
European, who ſhall compare the Learning in 
this Book, with what was publiſh d iy any of 
his onn C Ounty men at that time, will fd 


Confeience to give our Author 
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Abu Faaphar Ebn Tophail's 
INTRODUCTION 


To the LIFE of 


Hat Ehn Vokdhan. 


— 


* In the Name of the moſt Merciful God. 

LESSED ͤbe the Almighty and Eter- 
| nal, the Infinitely Wiſe and Merci- 
ful God, + who hath taught us the Uſe of the 
Pen; who out of his great Goodneſs to 


In the Name, &c.] This is the uſual Form with which the 
Mahometans begin all their Muings, Books and Epiſtles. E- 
very Chapter in the Alcoran begnit ſo, and all their Authors 

© / have followed this way ever fince. The Eaſtern Chriſtians, 10 di- 

x Ringuiſ themſelves from the Mahometans, begin their Myiting: 

with Biſmi'labi Wa'libni,, Cc. In the Name of the Father, 

and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, One God : and ſo do 

the Athiopians.. Je bere in England obſerve ſomething like 

= in Wills, where the uſual Form is, In the Name of God, 
men. 

t Theſe words, [Who hath taught us the Uſe of the Pen 
who hath tau#ht Man what he did not know, ] are taken ous 
of the XCV er of the Alcoran, accordixg to thoſe Editi- 
ons of it which are now in uſe: but Joannes Andreas Maurus, 
(who was Alfaqui, or chief Doctor of the Moors in Sciatinia, in 
the King dom of Valentia in Spain, and afterwards converted to 

the Chriſiian Religion in the Tear of our Lord 1487.) ſays, thas 

it i the firſt Chapter that was written of all the Alcoran, But 

be that how it will, we may hence, and infinite ober places, 
obſerve the ſtrange way which theſe Eaftern Writers have of Quo- 
ting the Alcoran; for they intermix thoſe Expreſſions which then 
take out of it with their own words, without giving the Reader 
2 Notice or Hint whence they had them, or where 10 fad 


Me Man- 


2 Abu Jaaphar Ebn Tophaibs 


Mankind, has made him underſtand Things 
which he did not know, I praiſe him for his 
excellent Gifts, and give him thanks for 
his continu'd Benefits, * and I teſtify that 
there is but One God, and that he has no 
Partner; + and. that MAHOME T is his 
Servant and Apoſtle, enduw'd with an excel- 
lent Spirit, and Maſter of convincing De- 
monſtration, and a victorious Sword: the 
Bleſſing of God be upon him, and his Com- 
panions, (Men of great Thoughts, and vaſt 
Underſtandings,) and upon all his Follow- 
ers, to the End of the World. 

You ask'd me, Dear Friend, (God pre- 
ſerve you tor ever, and make you Parta- 
ker of everlaſting Happineſs) to commu- 
nicate to you what I knew concerning the 
Myſteries of the Eaſtern Philoſophy, men- 
tion'd by the || Learned Avicenna: Now 
you muſt underſtand, that whoever deſigns 


ww * _— 


— —— 


Aud I teſtity, c.] After he had teflified the Vnity of tbe 
Godhead, be immediately adds La Sharica Leho, That he has 
no Partner. Theſe words frequently occur in the Alcoran, and 
are particularly levell'd again#} the Chriflians, h Mahomet 
frequently calls Muſhricoun, i e. Aſſociantes, Joyning Part- 
ners with God, becauſe 1bey acknowledge the Diginity of car 
Bleſſed Seviour. 

I The whole Mahometan Creed conſiſts only of theſe two Ar- 
ficles. 1. There is no God but God, {1.e. There ig but One 
God] and 2. Mahomet is his Apoſtle, 4 very ſhort Creed, but 
their Explicationę of it, make amerds for its ſhortneſs,” The Rea- 
der may fee 2 Paraphraſe of it out of Algazali, in Dr. Pacock's 
Specimen Hiſtoriæ Arabum. p. 274. | 

The Learned Avicenna] This great Man was born in Bo- 
Chara, 4 City famous for be Birib of a great many very Learned 
10 


9 


| 
; 
' 
| 


INTRODUCTION. 3 
to attain to a ckar and diſtinct Knowledge, 
mult be diligent in the ſearch of it. In- 
deed your requeſt gave me a noble turn of 
Thought, and brought me to the under- 
ſtanding of what F never knew before; nay, 
it advanc'd me to ſuch an elevation, as no 
Tongue, how eloquent ſoever, is able to 
expreſs; and the reaſon is, becauſe tis of 
a quite different nature and kind from the 
Things of this World ; only this there is 
in it, that whoever has attain'd to any de- 
gree of it, is ſo mightily affected with Joy 
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Men; it lyes in 96 Degrees, and 50 Minutes of Longitude reckon» 
ing from the Fortunate Iſlands, and 39 Degrees and 50 Minutes 


ef Northern Lathude. A pleaſant place, and full of good Build- 


inge, having without 1he City a great many Frel 4s and Gardens, 
round about which there is a great Wall of XII Paraſange, or 
36 Miles long, which encompaſſes both the Fields and the City. 
Abulphed. Golius's Notes upon Alferganus. Thus much con- 
rerning the Place of his Nativity; be was born in the Tear of 
the Hegira 370. which is about the 980 Tear of Chris. He was 
indeed & prodigious Scholar; he had learn d the Alcoran, and 
was well initiatel into Human Learning before be was Ten years 
old ; then he ſtudied Logick and Arithmetith,and read over Euclid 
without any help, only hir Maſter ſhom d him how to demonſtrate 
the firſt five or fix Propoſitions ; Then he read Ptolemy's Alma- 
gelt, and afterwards 4 great many Medicinal Books; and all 
this before be was ſixteen years old. He was not only a great Phi- 
leſopber and Phyſician, but an excellent Philologer and Poet. A- 
mongſt other of bis Learned Works, be n rote an Arabick Lexicon; 
but it is loſt. Beſides all this, he was a Vigier, and met with 
4 great many Troubles, which nevertheleſs did not abare bis inde- 
fatigable Induſtry. The Soldiers once mutiny'd, and broke open 
his Houſe, and carry d him 10 Priſon, and world fain have per- 
ſwaded the Sultan Shemioddaulah to have put him to Death, 
which he refuſing, was ſorc d to Baniſh him. After a Life {pus 
in Study and Troubles having written more Learned Books than bt 
liv'd Tears, he died, Aged 5% Tears. | ul 
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Pleaſure , and Exultation, that *tis im- 
poſſible for him to conceal his ſenſe of it, 
ut he is forc”d to utter ſome general Ex- 


preſſions, ſince he cannot be particular. 


Now if a Man, who has not been poliſh'd 
by good Education, happens to attain to 
that ſtate, he runs out into ſtrange Expreſ- 
ſions, and fpeaks lie knows not what; fo 
that one of this ſort of Men, when in that 
ſtate, cry*d out, * Praiſe be to me! How 
wonderful am I! Another ſaid, 1 am 
Truth! Another, That he was God, |} Abu 
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* Subbbeni, Praiſe be to me] Which is an expreſſion never 
us'd but when they (peak of God. | 
lam Truth] or, I am the True God. For tbe Arabic 
word Albakko ſignifies beth, and is very often ur d for one of 
the Names or Attributes of God, Kamus. Dr, P . $pect- 
men pag. 268. | | 
| Abu Hamed Algazali] bat Abu Hamed Algazali thong bt 
concerning thoſe Men who were ſo wild and Em huſiaſticꝶ as 0 
uſe ſuch extravagant expreſſions, appears plainly from thoſe words 
of bis quoted by Dr. Pocock in his Specimen. p-267. where he 
ſays, ** People ran on to ſuch a degree, (of madneſs you may 
< be ſure) as to pretend to an Union with God, and a fight 
of him without the interpoſition of any Veil, and fami- 
« liarly diſcourle with him. And 4 little after, which ſort 
of Speeches have occaſion'd great miſchiefs among the 
common People; fo that ſome Country Fellows laying a- 
„ ſide their Husbandry, have pretended to the ſame things: 
for Men are naturally pleas'd with ſuch diſcourſes, as 
« give them a liberty to neglect their buſineſs, and with- 
e al promile them purity of Mind, and the attainment of 
« ſtrange degrees and proprieties. Now the moſt. ſtupid 
* Wretches in Nature may pretend to this, and have in 
&© their Mouths ſuch falſe and deceittul expreſſions. And 
« it any one denies what they ſay, they immediately tell 
« you, that this Unbelief of yours proceeds from Learning 
« and 1 78 and that Learning is a Veil, and Logick, La- 
« hour of the brain, but that theſe things which they af- 
8 Hamed 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 
Hamed Algazili, when he had attain'd to 
it, expreſs d himſelf thus, 


was what it was, is not to be expreſs'd ; 


Enquire no further, but conceive the beſt, 


But he was a Man that had good Learaing, 
and was well vers'd in the Sciences. , What 
+ Avenpace ſays at the end of his Dif- 
courſe concerning the VNION, is 
worth your anos, There he, ſays 
That *twill appear plain 

derſtands the deſign of his Book, that that de- 


gree is not attainable by the means of thoſe 


Sciences which were then in uſe; but that he 
attaiwd to what he knew, by being altogether 


— — 
firm, are diſcovered only inwardly the by the Light of 
* the TRUTH, And this which they affirm, has ipread 
it ſelf througha great many Countries, and produc'd a 
<< great deal of Miſchief. Thus far Algazali. How exa&ly 
this anſwers the wild extravag ancien of our Enthuſiaſts, les 
themſelves Fudge. And withat I wauld baue them from hence 
learn the Modeſty not to pretend to be ibe firſt after the Apoſtles 
who bad endeavour'd to tarn Men from Darkneſs to LIGHT, 
ſince they ſee ſo many worthy Perſons among be Mabametans 
gone before them. 

+ Avenpace] This Author is oftentimes quoted by the Name 
of Ebn'oliayeg ; he was accounted 4 Philofopber of great Inge- 
nuity and Fragment, Maimonides, in bis Episile to R. Samuel 
Aben Tybbon, gives him a great Character. Abu'l Haſen Ali, 


who cal lected all his Works, and reduced them into One Volume, 


prefers bim before all the Mabomeran Philoſophers whatſoever. 
He was famous for his Poetry as well as Philoſophy ; be died young, 
being poiſon'd at Fez, in the Tear of the Hegira 533- i. e. of 
Chri8, 1138, or 39. others in the Tear 525. which anſwers to 
1131. Mos of his Works are imperfect. See Dr. Pococks Elen - 
chus Scriptorum prefix'd to rhe Arebick Edition of th Book, 
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abſtracted from any thing which he had been 


acquainted with before; and that he was fur- 
wiſh'd with other Notions altogether indepen- 
dent upon matter, and of too noble a nature 
to be any way attributed to the Natural Life, 
but were peculiar to the Bleſſed, and which 
upon that account we may call Divine Pro- 
{au which God (whoſe Name be prais d) 
ejtows upon ſuch of his Servants as he 
pleaſes, R 
Now this degree which this Author men- 
tions, is attainable by Speculative Know- 
ledge,(noris it to bedoubted but that he had 
reach'd it himſelf;) but not that which we 
have juſt now mention'd, which notwith- 
ſanding is not ſo much different from it in 
kind as in degree ; for in that which I men- 
tion'd there are no Diſcoveries made which 
contradict thoſe which this Author means; 
but the difference conſiſts in this, viz. that 
in our way there is a greater degree ofClear- 


neſs and Perſpicuity than there is in the 


other; for in this we apprehend things by 
the help of ſomething, which we cannot 
properly call a Power ; nor indeed will any 
of thoſe words, which are either us'd in 
common diſcourſe, or occur in the Writings 
of the Learned, ſerve to expreſs That, by 
—4 this fort of Perception doꝰs appre- 
en 4 . 6 | . ? 
Ihis degree, which I have already men- 
tion'd, (and which perhaps I ſhould ve 
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have had any taſte of, if your requeſt had 
not put me upon a farther ſearch) is the 
very ſame thing which Avicenna means, 
where he ſays ; Then when a Man's deſires are 
raisd to 4 good pitch, and he vs competently 
well exercis'd in that way, there will appear to 
him ſame ſmall glimmerings of the Truth, as 
it were flaſhes of Lightning, very delightful, 
which juſt ſhine upon him, and then go out; 
Then the more he exerciſes himſelf, the oftner 
hell perceive em, till at laſt hell become ſo 
well acquainted with them, that they will oc- 
cur to him ſpontaneouſly, without any exerciſe 
at all; and then, as ſoon as he perceives any 
thing, he applies himſelf to the Divine Es- 
ſente, ſa as to retain ſome impreſſion of it; 
then ſomething occurs to him on a ſudden, 
whereby he begins to diſcern the Truth in every 
thing; till, through frequent exerciſe, he at lf 
attains to a perfect Tranquility; and that 
which us'd to appear to him only by fits and. 
farts, becomes habitual ; and that which mas 
[enly a glimmering before, 4 conftant Light ; 
and he obtains a conſtant and ſteady Knowledge, 
Thus far Avicenna, Beſides, he has given 

an account of thoſe ſeveral ſteps and de- 
grees by which a Man is brought to this 
rfection; till his Soul is like a polifh'd 
ooking-glaſs, in which he beholds the 
Truth: and then he ſwims in pleaſure, and 
rejoyces exceedingly in his Mind, becauſe 
of the impreſſigns of Truth which he per. 
; ꝗ 4 Ceives 
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ceives in it. When he is once attain'd thus 
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far, the next thing which employs him is, 


that he ſometimes looks towards Truth , 


and ſometimes towards himſelf; and thus 
he fluctuates between both, till he retires 


from himſelf wholly, and looks only to- 


ward the Divine Eſſence; and if he do's 
at any time look towards his own Soul, 
the only reaſon is, becauſe that looks to- 
wards God; and from thence ariſes a perſect 
Conjunction [with God.] 85 
And according to this manner which he 
has deſcrib'd, he do's by no means allow 
that this Tate is attain'd by way of Spe- 
culation or Deduction of Conſequences. 


And that you may the more clearly ap- 


prehend the difference between the per- 
ception of theſe ſort of Men, and thoſe 


other; I ſha!l propoſe you a familiar in- 


ſtance. Suppoſe a Man born Blind, but 
of quick Parts, and a good Capacity, 'a 
tenacious Memory, and ſolid Judgment, 
who ha! !iv*d in the place of his Nativity, 
till he had by the help of the reſt of his 
Senſes, contracted an acquaintance with a 
great many in the Neighbourhood, and 
Farn'd the ſeveral kinds of Animals, and 
Things inanimate, and the Stxeets and 
Houſes of the Town, ſo as to go any 


Where about it without a Guide, and tu 


know ſuch people as he met, and call 
them by their names; and knew. the 
174 * N "4 „ » ' * * 69 names 
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names of * Colours, and the difference of 
them by their deſcriptions and defini- 
tions; and after he and learn'd all this, 
ſhould have his Eyes open'd : Why, this 
Man, when he walk'd about the 'Town, 
would find every thing to be exactly a- 

reeable to thoſe notions which he had 
V and that Colours were ſuch as 
he had before conceiv'd them to be, by 
thoſe deſcriptions he had receiv d: ſo that 
the difference hetween his apprehenſions 
when blind, and thoſe which he would 
have now his Eyes were opened, would 
eonſiſt only in theſe two great Things, 
one of which is a conſequent of the o- 
ther, v:z, a greater Clearneſs, and extream 
Delight. From whence 'tis plain, that the 
condition of thoſe Contemplators, wha 
have not yet attain'd to the UNION 
with GOD] is exactly like that of tlie 
Blind Man; and the Notion which a 
Blind Man has of Colours, by their de- 
ſcription, anſwers to thofe things which 
Avenpace ſaid were of too noble 4 nature 
to be any ways attributed to the Natural Life, 
and, which God beſtows upon ſuch his Ser- 
wants 4s. he pleaſes. But the condition of 
thoſe who haveattain'd tothe UNION, 
to whom God has given that which 


— 
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* Tho' this inſlance will ſerve to explain the meaning of tbe 
ut her, yet tit very improper, becauſe tit utterly impoſſible t 

rve a Man that is burn Blind, the leaſt notion or idea 7 
Light er Colours, | Fg 
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I told you could not be properly expreſs d 
by the word POWER, is that ſecond 
State of the Blind-man cur'd. Take no- 
tice by the way, that our Similitude is 
not exactly applicable in every caſe ; 
for there is very ſeldom any one found 
that is born with bis Fyes open, that 


can attain to theſe things without any 


help of Contemplation. 

Now (my Dear Friend) I do not 
here, when I ſpeak of the Ideas of the 
Contemplaiive, mean what they learn from 
the Study of Phyſicks; nor by the no- 


tions of thoſe who have attain'd to the 


UNION, what they learn from the Stu- 


dy of Metaphyſicks (for theſe two ways 
of learning are vaſtly different, and muſt 


by no means be confounded.) But 
what I mean by the Ideas of the 
Contemplative is, what is attain'd by the 


Study of Metaphyſicks, of which kind is 


that which Avenpace underſtood ;' and in 
the apprehenſion of theſe things, this con- 
dition is neceſſarily requir'd , vis. that it 
be manifeſtly and clearly true; and then 
there is a middle fort of Speculation, 


between that, and -thoſe who have 


attain'd to the UNION, who em- 
ploy themſelves in theſe things with 
greater perſpicuity and delight. 


Now 
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Nowy Avenpace blames all thoſe that 
make any mention of this pleaſure which 
is enjoy d in the V NIQN, before the 
w x. 1h beſides he ſaid, that it belong'd 
to the imaginative Faculty; and promis'd 
to write a Book about it, in which he 
defign'd to give an account of the whole 
matter, and deſcribe the condition of thoſe 
who were ſo happy as to attain it clearly 
and perſpicyouſlly ; but we may anſwer 
him with the Old Proverb, viz. Don't 
ſay a thing is ſweet before you taſte ont; for 
he never was ſo good as his word, nor 
perform'd any thing like it, But tis pro- 
bable that the reaſon why he did not, 
was either becauſe he was ſtreightned for 
Time, being taken up with his Journe 
to Mahran; or elſe, becauſe he was ſenſi- 
ble, that if he ſhould undertake to give 
a deſcription of that State, the Nature of 
ſuch a kind of Diſcourſe, would unavoid- 
ably have put him upon à neceſſity of 
ipeaking ſome things, which would ma- 


nifeſtly have reproach'd his own manner 


of living, and contradicted thoſe Princi- 
ples which he himſelf had elſewhere laid 
down; in which he encourages Men to 
heap up Riches, and propoſes: ſeveral 
ways and means in order to the acquiring 
them: N a 
We have in this Diſcourſe: (as neceſſity 
requir'd) diſgreſs d ſomething from the 
ö | 7 main 
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main Deſign of what you defir'd ; it ap- 
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pears from what has been already faid, 
that you muſt either mean, 1. That I 
ſhould deſcribe to you, what they ſee and 
taſte, who are ſo happy as to enjoy the 


UNTON, (which is impoſſible to be 


deſcribed as it really is; and when any 
one. goes about to expreſs it, either 
by Speech or . Writing, he quite alters 


the thing, and ſinks into the ſpecula- 


tive way. For when you once come to 


cloath it with Letters and Words, it comes 
' nearer to the corporeal World, and does 


by no means remain in the ſame State that 


it was in before; and the Significations of 
theſe Words, which are uſed in the explain- 


ing it, are quite alter'd; fo that it occa- 
ſions a great many real Miſtakes to ſome, 
and makes others believe, that they are 
miſtaken, when indeed they are not ; 
and the reaſon of this is, becauſe it is a 
thing of infinite Extent, comprehendin 

all things in it ſelf, but not comprehend 

by any.) Or elſe the meaning of your Re- 
queſt muſt be this, that I ſhould ſhew you 


after what manner they proceed, - who 


give themſelves to Contemplation. And 
this (my good Friend) is 4 _ which 1s 
y Speech 


capable of being expreſsd both 


and Writing; but tis as ſcarce as old Gold, 
eſpecially in this part of the World where 
we live; for 'tis ſo rare, that there's * 
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ly one of a thouſand gets ſo much as a ſmat* 
tering of it; and of thoſe few, ſcarce any, 
have communicated any thing of what th 
knew in that kind, but only by obſcure 
Hints, and Innuendo's. Indeed the * H- 
aifitick Sect, and the Mahometan Religion, 
doe forbid Men to dive too far into this 
matter. Nor would I have you think, 
that the Philoſophy which we find in the 
Books of Ariſtotle, and + Alpharabius, and 


The Haniftick Sect, and the Mahomeran Religion,] Thes 
v, not only the Hanifitick Sect, but even the Mahometan Reli- 
gion too, of which that Sect is 4 Branch, does & pe the over 
curious enquiring imo theſe abſiruſe Matters. This Sect was 4 
very early one among the Mahometans, for it had its Name from 
Abu Haritah Al Nooman, who was born in the $0 year 
Hegira, or according to others in the 70. I muſt confeſs 
that it ſeems ſomething odd, tbat he ſhould mention that Seft firſt, 
and then the Mahometan Religion which includes it, and if is 
had not been for the word Alſhariyato, which, if I miflake not, 
i never us d to expreſs any particular Sett, but fignifies a Religion, 
or Law of God, I 15 have underſtood 125 Words © the 
Sef# of Mahomet Ebu Edris Aſſhaphienſis. See Dr. Pocock's 
Vp-cimen p. 295. Orelſe tbe Hanifitick Seck and the Maho- 
metan Religion may fignifie the ſame thing, becauſe Abraham, 
(whoſe Religion the Mahometans pretend to follow) is called in 
the Alcoran Hanif. Dr. Sike. 

t Alpharabius,] Without Exception, the greateſt of all the 
Mahometan Philoſophers, reckon'd by ſome very near equal to 
Ariſtotle himſelf. Maimonides, in the Epiſtle which I juſt 
now ment ion d, commends him highly; and the be allows A- 
vicenna 4 great ſhare of Learning, and Acumen ; yet be prefers 
Alpharsbius before him. Nay, Avicenna himſelf confeſſes, that 
when he had read over Ariſtotle's Meraphyficks forty rimes, and | 

orten them by bears ; that be never underfiood them till he "1 
123 upon Alpharabius's Expoſition of them He wrote Books | . 
18 Muffck, Leg ick, and all parts of Philoſophy ; and } 

Writings have been much eſteemed; not only by Mahometans, 4 
bas Jews and Chriſtians zoo, He was 4 Perſon of ſingular Ab- 
. 
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 Prefſion rowards the end of this Prefact, 
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in Avicenna's Book,which he calls Alſhepha, 


does anſwer the end which you aim at, 


nor have any of the || Spaniſh Philoſophers 
writ fully and ſatisfactorily about it: 
Becauſe thoſe Scholars which were bred 
in Spain, before the Knowledge of Lo- 
gick and Philoſophy was broach'd amongſt 
them, ſpent their whole Lives in Mathe- 
maticks, in which it muſt be allow d, they 
made a great Progreſs, but went no farther; 
Aiter them came a Generation of Men, 
who apply'd themſelves more to the Art 
of Reaſoning; in which they excell'd their 
Predeceſſors, yet not ſo as to attain to true 
Perfection. So that one of them ſaid, 
. *Tis hard the kinds of Rnomledge are but two, 
The One erroneous, the Other true. 
The former profits nothing when tis gain d, 
The others difficult to be attain' d. 

— — 2 — Th | | * 
ſtinence and Continente, and 4 Deſpiſer of the things of this World. 
He is calf4- Alpharabius from Farab, 2he place of bis Birth, 
which according to Abulpheda (who reckons bis Loyied not 
Him the Fortunateè Iſlands, but from the extremity of tbe Weſtern 
Continent of Africa) bas 88 deg. 30 min. of Longitude and 44 
deg. of Northern Latitude. He died at Damaſcus in the Tear 
of the Hegira 339. that is, about the Tear of Chriſt 950. when 
be was A 4s ſourjeore Fear Old. 2 | 

u The Spaniſb Philoſophers.) This 7s not 10 be underſtood of 
any Chriſtians in Spain, but Mahometans ; for the Moors Con- 
quer'd 4 great part of Spain in the Ninety Firſt Tear of tbe Hegl- 
ra, 1 partly to the Tear of our Lord 710. Aſter. 
warde, as Learning grew. up amongſt tbe Eaſtern Mabomet ans; 


it increaſed proportionably among the Weſtern too, and . 
had a great many Learned Men in Toledo and other Places, The 
Author of this Book was 4 Spaniard, 4s appears from an Ex- 


After 
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After theſe came others, who ſtill ad- 
vanc'd further, and made nearer approach- 
es to the Truth; among whom there was 
one that had a ſharper Wit, or truer no- 
tions of things than Avenpace, but he was 
too much taken up with Worldly Buſineſs, 
and Died before he had time to open the 
Treaſury of his Knowledge, ſo that moſt 
of thoſe pieces of his which are extant, 
are imperfect; particularly his Book about 
the Soul, and his Tedbiro'lmotawahbid, i. e. 
How a Man ought to manage himſelf that 
leads a Solitary Life, So are his Logicks 
and Phyſicks. - Thoſe Pieces of his which 
are compleat, are only ſhort Tracts and 
ſome occaſional Letters, Nay, in his Epi- 
{tle concerning the VO, he himſelf con- 
feſſes that he had wrote nothing compleat, 
where he ſays, That is would require a great 
deal of trouble and pains toexpreſs that clear- 
ly which he had. undertaken to prove; and; 
that the method which he had made uſe. of in 
explaining himſelf, was not in many places ſo 
exact as it might have been; and, that he 
deſign d, if he had time, to alter it. So much 
for e ee I for my part never ſaw 
him, and as for his Contemporaries, they 
were far inferiour to him, nor did Lever 
ſee any of their Works. Thoſe who are | 
now alive, are, either ſuch as are ſtill ad- | 
vancing forwards, or elſe ſuch as have left 
off, without attaining to perfection a if 
racre 
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there are any other, I know nothing of 
them. | i + 

As to thoſe Works of Alpharabius which 
are extant, they are moſt of them Logick. 
There are a great many things very du- 
hious in his Philoſophical Works; tor in 
his Mellatolphadelah, i. e. The moſt excellent 
Set, he aſſerts expreſsly, that the Souls o 
Wicked Men ſhall ſuffer everlaſtin Pun. 
ment; and yet ſays as poſitively in his 


* 5 


Toliticks that they ſhall be diſſolvd and 


annihilated, and that the Souls of the Per- 
fect ſhall remain for ever. And then in 


his Ethics, ſpeaking concerning the Hap- 


ineſs of Man, he ſays, that it is only in this 
fe, and then adds, that whatſoever Peo- 
ple talk of beſides, is meer Whimſy and old 
Wives Fables, A principle, which if be- 
liev'd would make all Men defpair of 
the Mercy of God, and puts the Good 
and Evil both upon the ſame Level, in 
that it makes annihilation the common 
end to them both. This is an Error not 
to be pardon'd by any means, or made 
amends: for. - Beſides all this, he had a 
mean Opinion of the Gift of Prophecy, 
and faid that in his Judgment it did be- 
long to the faculty of Imagination, and that 
he prefer'd Philoſophy before it; with a 
great many other things of the like na- 
ture, not neceſſary to be r H ” 

| 4 $64 | ... Av 
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As for the Books of Ari#otle, Avicen- 
»a's Expoſition of them in his Alſhepha 
li. e. Health) ſupplies their Room, for he 
trod in the ſame ſteps and was of the 
ſame Sect. In the beginning of that 


Book, ſays, that the Truth was in his 


opinion different from what he had 
there deliver d, that he had written that 
Book according to the Philoſophy of the 
Peripateticks; but thoſe that would know 
the Trauth clearly, and without Obſcu- 
rity, he refers to his Book, Of the Ea- 
ſtern Philoſophy. Now he that takes the 
pains to compare his Aleph with what 
Ariſtotle has written, will find 2 a- 
gree in moſt things, tho in the Ahe p 
there are a great many things which 
are not extant in any of thoſe pieces 
which we have of Ariſtotle. But if the 
Reader, take the literal Senſe only, ei- 
ther of the Albepha or Ariſtotle, with 
out penetrating into the hidden Senſe , 
he will never attain to perfection, as 
1 _ himſelf obſerves in the A- 


a ly 

* As for Alzaz41i, he often contradicts 
himſelf, denying in one place what he at- 
firm'd in another. He taxes the Philo- 


* * * * * ha 3 
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. * AlgazMli.} He was an Eminent Philoſopher, Born at Thits 
L= City of Choraſan. in the Tear of the Hegira 450. of 

;briſt 1058. He died in the Tear of the Hegira 505. of Chriſt 
111. Dr. Pococks Elenchus Scriptor. 
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Jaaphar Ebn Tophail's 
ſophers with +. Hereſj, in his Book which 
he calls Aitehaphol, 1. e. Deſbrattion, becauſe 
they deny the Reſurrection of the Body, 
and hold that Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments in a Future State belong to the 
Soul only. Then in the beginning of his 
Almizan, i. e. Ihe Balance, he affirms x 
litively, that this is the Doctrine of the * Sa- 
phians, and that he was convinc'd of the 
truth of it, after a great deal of Study and 
Search. There are a great many ſuch 


* 4 


* 4 4 
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© + Hereſy.) In Arabiek the word Katara, ſignifies to be 
an Infidel, bur they uſe it commonly ut we do the word Hereſy, 
viz. when 4 Perſon holds any thing erroneous in Fundament. 
tho' Orthodox in other points. as rata” bbs 
* The Doctrine of the Suphians.] The Suphians dre an En- 

hiſiaſt ick Seft amongſt the Mahomerans ſomething like Quietiſts 
and Quakers ; theſe fet up à flricter ſort of Diſcipline, and pre- _ 
tended to grłat Abſtinence and Contempt of the World, and alſo to 

4 greater Familiarity-and ſtricter union with du than other Set ; 
they uſed a great many ſtrange and extrauag ant act ion and unter 
Blaſphemous Expreſſions. Al Hoſain Al Hallagi was eminent 
among it bem t bon the Tear of the Hegiri 300. War he that 
wrote in one of his Epiſtles, Bleſſed is he that poſſeſſes the ſhi- 
niog light, c. and pretended that God dwelt. in him. The 
Learned among the Arabians are not agreed, about the de- 
rivation of the Ward Suft, Suphian. It ſeems not to be known 
among them till about the 200 Teur of the Hegira. The moſt pro- 
bable. Interpretation of it is fram the Arabick word Si\ph, which 
nie Wool, becauſe thoſe that followed this Sef refuſed 10 
wear Silk, and Cloathed them(elves only with Wool, Dr. Po- 
cock and Golius follow this Interpretation; tho the latter in hin 
Lexicon ſeems to doubt whether i 1s Ueriv'd from the Greek 09% 
or from the Arabick Suph. The Sultan of Perſia ir often call d 
the Sophy, becauſe Iſmael the - firſt Sultan of that. Family 
now in Peifia who began to Keign in the 605 Tear 4 
rhe Hegira, that is of our Lord tbe 1555, was of this Sect. viz 
$uF, a Suphian, 


Contra- 
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Contradictions as theſe interſpers'd in his 
Works; which he himſelf begs Pardon for 
in the end of lis Mizin Alamal [The Bal- 
lance of Mens Actions] Where he ſays, that 
there are Three forts of Opinions; 1. Such 
as are common to the Vulgar, and agree- 
able to their Notions of things. 2. 
Such as we commonly make uſe of in 
anſwering Queſtions proposd to us, 
3. Such private as a Man has to 
himſelf, which none - underſtand bur 
thoſe who think juſt as he does. And 
then he adds; thar tho? there were no 
more in what he had written than on- 
ly this, viz: That it made a Man doubt 
of tlioſe things which he had imbib'd ar 


firſt, and helpd him to remove the pre- 


judices of Education, that even that 
were ſufficient; becauſe, lie that never 


doubts will never weigh things aright, and 


he that does not do that will never ſee, but 
remain in Blindneſs and Confuſion. 

Believe your Eyes; but ſtill ſuſpect your Ears, 
Tou'llneed no* Star. light, when the day appears. 


9 * 


4 
——_—_ 6 
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'* The word which I have here rendred Starlight. is Zobal in 
Arabick which ſfienifies Saturn i, 4 common way with 
the Arabian Authors, when they intend to ſhew 4 vaſt diſpropor- 
tion between things, ro compare. the greater to the 8un and the 
l efſer 10 Saturn. The meaning of this Piſticb. is that there is as 
much difference between v het 4 Man kno" by hearſay, or what 
notions be imbibes in his 8 and what he knows when he 
comes to examin things to the bottom. and know them experimen- 
14ly, as there is bein gen Twilight and Noonday. 
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This is the account bf his way of Plnto- 
ſophizing , the greateſt part of which 1s 
ænigmatical and full of obſcurity-, and 
for that reaſon of no uſe to any bur ſuch 


as throughly perceive and underſtand the 


matter before, and then afterwards hear it 
from him again, or at leaſt ſuch as are of 


an excellent Capacity, and can apprehend a 
_ thing from the leaſt intimation. The fame 


Author ſays in his Aljawahir Li. e. The Jewels] 
that he had Books not fit to be communi- 
cated, but to ſuch only as were qualified to 
read them, and that in them he had laid 
down the Naked Truth; but none of them 
ever came into Spain that we know of: 
we have indeed had Books which ſome 
have imagin d to be thoſe incommunicable 


ones he ſpeaks of, but tis a miſtake, for 


| thoſe are Almaireph Alakliyah ¶ Intellectual 


notices] and the Alnaphchi walteſwiyal ¶ In- 
fat ion and Aquation} and beſides theſe, 


70, 
1 


may meet with in his other Books, There 
are, tis true, in his Almekſad Alaſna, ſome 
things which are more profound than what 


jo 


Collection of ſeveral Queſtions, But as for 
theſe, tho there are ſome hints in them, 


yet they contain nothing of particular uſe 


to the clearing of things, but what you 


we meet with in the reft of his Book$, but 
he expreſsly ſays, that that Book is not 
iucommunicable; from whence it follows, 


« * 


+ or 


* thoſe 
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thoſe Books which are come to our 
hands are not thoſe incommunicable ones 
which he means, Some have fancy'd that 
there were ſome great matters contain'd in 
that Diſcourſe of his, which is at the end 
of his Meſchal Ii. e. Caſement] (which Be- 
lief of theirs, has plung'd them into inex- 
tricable Difficulties) where ſpeaking of the 


ſeveral forts of thoſe who are kept from 


nearer Approaches,by rhe Brightneſs of the 
radiation of the Divine light, and then of 
thoſe who had attain'd ro the UNION, 
he ſays of theſe later, That they apprehend- 


ed ſuch Attributes to 2 to the Divine E. 


ſence as were deſtrattive of its Unity; from 
whence it appear*d to them that he be- 
liev'd a fort of Multiplicity in the God- 
head, which is horrid Bla ſphemy. Now 
I make no Queſtion: but that the 5 — 


Doctor Algaz4li was one of thoſe whic 


attaind to the utmoſt degree of Happinets, 
and to thoſe heights which are proper to 
thoſe who enjoy the UNION; but as 


for his ſecret or incommunicable Books, 


which contain the manner of Revelation, 
they never came to my hands: and that 


pitch of knowledge which I have atrain'd 


to, is owing to his other works and to 
Avigennz, which I read and compar'd with 


the Opintons of the preſent Philoſophers, 


till at length I came to the Knowledge 


of the Truth. At firſt indeed, by way © 


B 3 Enqui- 
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Enquiry and Contemplation; but afterwards 
I came to have a perfect ſenſe, and then 
J found that I ccuid ſay ſomething which 
I could call my own. Now I was re- 
ſolv'd that you ſhould be the firſt, to 
whom I would Communicate what I 
knew about theſe matters, both upon the 
account of the Intimacy of our Friendſhip, 
and your Candor and Integrity. Only ob- 
{erve, that my diſcovering to you the Ends 
which I attain'd in this way, without prov- 
ing the Principles to you firſt, by which 
thoſe Ends are attain'd, will do you nd 
more Service, than any other Story which 
vou receive by tradition, or any thin 

told you in general, of which you dont 
know how to make a particular ap- 
plication. Preſuming that you will 
accept it kindly, not for any merit 
of the Author, but upon the account of 
our Friendſhip and Acquaintance; and I 
heartily deſire that you mayn't ſtop here, 
but aſpire to a loftier degree: for this is 
ſo far from being able to bring you to 
thoſe heights, that is not ſuſficient to ſave 
you. Now I would lead you by the fame 
paths which I have walk'd in before you, 
and make you ſteer by the ſame Compaſs, 
till you rive at the ſame Point, and fee 
with your own Eyes what I have ſeen be- 
tore you, ſo as not to take it on truſt any 
longer from me, bur to experience it Fa 
ya Wa et ng ' ſe 
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ſelf. But this is a matter which wilt 
not only require conſiderable Time, 
but alſo that you are free and diſingag'd 
from all manner of Buſineſs, and follow 
it cloſe with great Application. And 
if you are really in earneſt, and ſet a- 
bout it heartily, you will rejoyce as one 
that has Travelled all Night do's when 
the Sun riſes upon him, and will receive 
a Bleffing for your Labour, and take 
delight in your Lord, and he will delight 
in you. And for my own part, you will 
find me, according to your own Hearts de- 
fire, juſt ſuch an one as you could wiſh ; 
and I hope that I ſhall lead you in the 
right way, free from Evils and Dangers: 
and really I perceive ſome Glimmerings 
now, by the help of which I ſhall inflame 
your Deſire, and put you upon entring 
this way, by telling you the Story of 
Hai Ebn Tokahan, and Ajal, and Salaman 
(as Avicenna calls them) in which, thoſe 
that underſtand themſelves right will find 
matter of Improvement, and worthy their 
Imitation, | 22 | 
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THE 
HISTORY 
O F 
Hai Ibn Yokdhan. 


s (OX R Anceſtors, of Happy Memory, 
the Indi 


tell us, that there is an Iſland in 
an Ocean, ſituate under the Equino- 
Qial, where Men come into the world f| 
tancouſly without the help of Father and 
Mother. This Iſland it — is bleſt with 
ſuch a due Influence of the Sun, as to be 
the moſt temperate and perfect of all places 
in the Creation; tho' it muſt he confeſs'd 
that ſuch an Allertion is contrary ito the 
Opinion of the moſt celebrated Philoſophers 
— Phyſicians, who affirm that the fourth 
Climate is the moſt Temperate. Now if 
the reaſon which they give for this Aſſer- 
tion, Viz. That theſe parts ſituate under 
the Equinottial are not h wh were drawn 
from any Impediment from the Earth, 
'tis allow d that it would appear — be 
ble ; 
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bable; but if the reaſon be, becauſe of the 
Intenſe Heat (which is that which moſt of 
em aſſign) 'tis abſolutely falſe, and the 


eontrary isprov'd by undeniable demonſtra- 


tion. For tis demonſtrated in Natural 
Philoſophy, that there is no other cauſe of 
Heat than Motion, or elſe the Contact and 
Light of Hot Bodies. Tis alſo prov'd that 
the Sun, in it ſelf, is not hot, nor par- 
takes of any mix'd Quality : 'tis prov'd 
moreover, that the thickeſt and ſmootheſt 
Bodies receive Light in the greateſt de- 
ree of perfection; and next to them, 
the thicker which are not ſmooth, and 
thoſe which are very thin receive 
no Light at all. (This was firſt demon- 
ftrated by Avicenna, never mention'd 
before by any of the Ancients.) From 
theſe Premiſes, this Conſequence will ne- 
ceſſarily follow, viz. That the Sun do's 
not Communicate his Heat to the Earth, 
after the ſame manner as hot Bodies 
heat thoſe other Bodies which ate near 
them; becauſe the Sun is not hot in it 
ſelf. Nor can it be ſaid that the Earth is 
heated by Motion, becauſe it ſtands ſtill, 
and, and remains in the ſame poſture, both 
when the Sun ſhines upon it, and when it 
does not, and yer *tis evident to Senſe, 
that there is a vaſt difference in it, in 
reſpect of Heat and Cold, at thoſe ſeve- 


ral 


* | 
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ral times. Nor does the Sun firſt heat the 
Air, and fo the Earth; becauſe we may 
obſerve in hot weather, that the Air which 
is neareſt the Earth, is 'hotter by much 
than that which is higher and more re- 
mote. It remains therefore that the Sun 
has no other way of heating the Earth but 
by its Light, for Heat always follows Light, 
ſo that when its Beams are collected, as 
in Burning-Glaſſes for inſtance, it fires 
all before it. Now *tis Demonſtrated 
in Mathematicks, that the Sun is a Spheri- 
cal Body, and ſo is the Earth; and that the 
Sun is much greater'than the Earth; and 
that part of the Earth which is at all times 
illuminated by the Sur: is above half of it; 
and that in that half which is illuminated, 
the Light is moſt intenſe in the midſt; borh 
becauſe that part is the moſt remote from 
Darkneſs, which is the Circumference 
of the Circle, as alſo, becauſe it lies op- 
polite to more parts of the Sun: and that 
thoſe parts which are neareſt the Circum- 
ference of the Circle, have leſs Light ; and 
ſa gradually, till the Circumference of the 
Circle, which encompaſles the illuminated 

part of the Earth, ends in Darkneſs. 
' $2. Now that is the Center of the 
Circle of Light, where the Sun is Verti- 
cal to the Inhabitants, and then in that 
place, the Heat is moſt extreamly intenſe ; | 
ic 4 1 
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and ſo thoſe Countries are the coldeſt, 
where the Sun is fartheſt from being Ver- 
tical. And if there were any ſuch place 
where the Sun was always Vertical, it 
muſt needs be extream hot. Now tis 
demonſtrated in Aſtronomy, that the Sun 
is Vertical twice a Lear only, to thoſe 
which live under the Equinoctial, vis. when 
he enters into Aries and Libra, and all the 
reſt of the Lear he declines from them, 
ſix months Northward, and ſix months 


Southward; and for that reaſon they are 


neither too hot nor too cold, but of a Mo- 
derate Temper between both. There's 
much more to be faid about this Ar- 
ument, in order to the explaining it fully, 
ut it is not ſuitable to our purpoſe; I 
have only hinted it to you, becauſe it helps 
the Story a little, and makes it ſomething 
more probable that a Man may be form d 
without the help of Father and Mother ; 
and there are ſome which affirm poſitive- 
ly that Hai Ehn Tokdan was ſo, others de- 
ny it, and tell the Story thus: | 
$. 3. They ſay, that there lay, not far 
from this our Iſland, another Great Iſland 
very fertile and well peopled; which was 
then govern'd by a Prince of a Proud and 
Jealous Diſpoſition: he had a Siſter of 
exquiſite Beauty, which he confin'd and 
reſtrainꝰd from Marriage, becauſe he could 
f | not 
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not match her to one ſuitable to her quality. 
He had a near Relation whoſe Name was 
| Tokdhan , that courted this Princeſs, and 
Married her privately,” according to the 
Rites of - Matrimony in - uſe a 

them: it was not long before ſhe — 
with Child, and was brought to Bed of a 
Son; and being afraid that it ſhould be 
diſcovered, ſhe took him in the Even- 
ing, and when ſhe had Süeleled him ſhe 
put him into a little Ark which ſhe cloſed 


up faſt, and ſo Conveys him to the Sea 


ſhore, with ſome of her Servants and 
Friends as ſhe could truſt; and there 
with an Heart equally affected with Love 
and Fear, ſhe takes her laſt leave of him 
in theſe Words, O God, thon form aft this 
Child out of nothing, and: aidft Cheriſh him 
in the Dark'receſſes of mji , till he was: 
compleat in all his parts; I, fearing the Cra-. 
elty of a Proud and unjuſt ig, commit him to 
thy Goodneſs, ho ag that thou who art infinitely 


merciful, will- 4 1 4d by thy gracious Pro- 
vidence to him, and never daa view 
deſtitute 400 hy Care. 

S.. Then ſhe ſet him aflcat, and; that 
very Night the Tide carried him aſhore 


on that Ifland we juſt now mention'd; 


it fortund that the Water being high, car- 
ried the Ark a great way on ſhore; 
N than it would have done at ano- 


ther 
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ther time, (for it riſes ſo high but once 4 
Year) and caſt the Ark into a little ſhady 
Groye, thick ſet with Trees, a pleaſant 
place, where he- was ſecured both . from 
Wind and Sun; when the Tide ebb'd, the 
Ark was left there, and the Wind riſing 
blew an heap of Sand together be- 
tween the Ark and the Sea, ſufficient 
to ſecure him from any future danger of 
fuch another Flood. . e 
S. 5. The Violence of the Waves had 
looſned the Joints of the Ark; the Boy 
was Hungry and Cry d. It happen d for- 
tunately at that Juncture of time, that 
a Roe wandring about the Iſland in 
ſearch of her Fawn, which ſtraying 
was devoured by an Eagle, heard 
the Boy cry, and following the voice 
(imagining it to have been her Pawn) 
came up to the Ark, which ſhexmmediate- 
ly attack'd, and what with her beating 
it with her hoofs without, and the Boy's 
ſtruggling within, at laſt between em both 
the fooled a board: as ſoon. as ſhe ſaw 
him ſhe ſhew'd the ſame natural Affection 
to him as if he bad been ber own, 
Suckled him and took care of him. This 
is the account which they give, who are not 


willing to believe that a Man can be pro · 


duced without Father or Mother. 
$ 6. O8 
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4h. 6. On the other hand *, thoſe who 
a flirm that Hai Ebn Tokdhan was produced in 
chat Iſland without Father and Mother, tell 
us, that in that Iſland, in a piece of Low 

round, it chanc*d that a certain Maſs of 
Parch was fo fermented in ſome period 
of Years, that the four qualities, vis. 
Hot, Cold; Dry, Moiſt, were fo equally 
mix'd, that none of em -prevaiPd over 
che other; and that this Maſs was of a 
very great Bulk, in which, ſome. parts 
were better and more equally Temper'd 
than orhers,and conſequently fitter for Ge- 
neration ; | the middle part eſpecially, 
which came neareſt to the Temper of 
Man's Body. This Matter being 
in a fer mentation, there aroſe ſome 
Bubbles by teaſon of its viſcouſneſs, and 
it chanc d that in the midſt of it there 
was a viſcous. Subſtance with a very 
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P. 14. Sect. 6. Thoſe who affirm that Hai Ebn Tokdhan was 
produced in that Iſland without Father or Mother] The ba- 
ving our Philoſopher hatch d after this manner, is 4 contrivence ef 
Avicen's, who wrote this Story firſt, and from whom our Author 
has taken 4 great part of it. He was of Opinion that ſuch 4 
Formation was poſſible 5 tho t here having never been any ſuch 
thing, is 4 ſufficient Demon/trarion' of the Impoſſibility of it; for 
ſince the Creation of the Wor! the Celeſtial Bodies have had time 
enough to exert the utmoſt of their Power, and ſbed their Taffu- 
ence in order o (uch 4 Product ion, which they having never (0 
much as attempted yet, amongſt all the variety of their Operasi- 
ons, fliinly ſhew us that it is not in their power. But we muſt 
give Philoſophers leave ſometimes to go beyond Demonſtration. 
u obſervable, that our Aut bor ſays nothing of the matter, but 
leaves is as he found it, | 
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which kind are things inanimate whictt 
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little bubble in it, which was divided into 


two with a thin partition, full of Spiritu- 


ous and Aerial Subſtance, and of the moſt 
exact Temperature imaginable: ' That the 
Matter being thus diſpos'd, there was, 
by the Command of God, a - Spirit in- 
fusd into it, which was joind ſo cloſely 
to it, that it can ſcarce be ſeparated from 
it even ſo much as in thought; which did 
as conſtantly influence this Mats: of mat- 
ter as the Sun do's the World. No there 
are ſome Bodies from whence ' we per- 
ceive no Reflection of Light, as the 
thin Air: others from which we do 
but imperfectly; ſuch are thick Bo- 
dies which are not ſmooth (but there is a 
difference in theſe, and the difference 
their Colours ariſes from the different man- 
ner of their Reception of the Rays: and from 
era eee — ion in the 
| as from Bodies which are 
ſmooth and poliſh'd, as Looking-Glaſſes 
and the like; ſo. that thoſe. Glaſſes when 
round after a particular manner will Col- 
125 ſo much Light as to kindle a Fire. So 
that Spirit which comes by the. Command 
of God, do's at all times act upon all Crea- 
tures, in ſome of which notwithſtanding, 
there appears no Impreſſion of it, bur 
the reaſon of that is, becauſe of, theit 
Incapacity into whom it is infusd; of 
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are fitly repreſented in this ſimilitude, by 


the thin Air. There are another ſort a- 


gain; in which thepe does appear ſomerhing 
of it, as Vegetables and the like, which 
are repreſented by the thick Bodies we 
mention d, which are not poliſh'd. And 
then laſtly, there are others, (repreſented 
by thoſe Glaſſes, in our laſt compariſon). in 


Which the impreſſions of this Spirit are 


viſible, and ſuch we reckon all forts of 
Animals. But then, as theſe ſmooth 
and poliſh'd Bodies which are of the ſame 
figure with the Sun [i. e. Spherical] do 
receive the Rays in a more plentiſul man- 
ner than any other whatſoever, fo alſo do 
ſome Animals receive the Influence of that 
Spirit .more than others, becauie they are 
more like to that Spirit and are form d 
after his Image : ſuch is Man particularly, 
which is hinted before where tis faid that 
+ God made Man after his own Image. 

$.7. Now, when this Form prevails to ſuch 
a degree that all others are” nothing before 
it, but it remains alone, ſo as to conſume, 


Withthe glory of itsLight, w hatſoever ſtands 


in its way ; then it 15 properly compared 


Mt. 
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1 God made Man after his own Itnage] Theſe Wards: ae 
ute by ou Author for the Words of Mahomet, though they 
14 belong to Moles, but we muſt K nom that Mahomet wes 
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to thoſe Glaſſes, which refle& Light upon 
themſelves, and burn every thing elſe ; 
But this is a degree Which is peculiar to 


the Prophets. 


F. 8. But to return, and ſpeak ſome- 
thing more fully concerning the Opinion 
of thoſe who account for tlus kind of ge- 
neration; They tell us, chat as ſoon as this 
Spirit was join'd to the Receptacle, all 
the other powers immediately, by the Com- 
mand of God, ſubmitted themſelves to it. 
Now, oppoſite to this Recepracle, there a- 
roſe another Bubble divided into three Re. 


ceptacles by thin membranes, with pal- 


ſages from ont to the other, which were 
mild with an aerial ſubſtance, not much 


unlike that which was in the firſt Recep- 
tacle, only rhe firft was ſomethitig finer; 


and in each of theſe three Ventriclgsg, which 
were all taken out of one, wel placed 
ſome of thoſe Faculties, which were fub- 
rect to this governing Spirit, and were 


wy 


appointed to rake care of their reſpettive 
Statlons, and to communicate every thing, 
both great and ſmall, to that Spirit, which 
we told you before was plac'd in the firſt 
Receptacle. Right againſt this Receptacle, 
oppolte to the ſecond, there aroſe another 
third Bubble, flkd with an aerial ſub- 


ſtance, which was groſſer than that which 


was in the other-two; this was Madedor 
« 
| | whe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the Entertainment and preſervation of 
ſome other of the inſerior Faculties. 

d. 9. Thus theſe three Receptacles were 
made in the fame order which we have de- 
{crib'd, and theſe were the firſt part of 
that great Maſs which was form'd ; now 
they ſtood in need of one another's aſſiſt- 
ance; the firſt wanted the other- two as 
Servants, and they again the aſſiſtance and 
e of the firſt, as their Maſter and 

irector; but both theſe Receptacles, tho? 
inferior to the firſt, were nevertheleſs ſupe- 
rior to all thoſe Members which were 
torm'd afterwards. The firſt Receptacle, 
by the power of that Spirit which was 
joyn'd to it and its continual flaming Hear, 
was formed into a Conical figure, like that 
of Fire, and by this means that thick Bo- 
dy, which was about it, became of che 
fame figure, being ſolid Fleſh coverd with 
a thick Membrane. This is what we call 
the Heart. Now conſidering the great ex- 
pence of Moiſture, which mult needs be 
where there is ſo much Heat, 'twas abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome 
part form'd, whoſe Office it ſhould be con- 
tinually to ſupply this defect; Otherwiſe 
it Wouſg ha ve been impoſſible to have ſub- 


ſiſted long. 'T was alſo neceſſary that [this 
forming Spirit] ſhould have a Sence both 
of what was convenient for him, and what 
was hurtful, and accordingly attract the 
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one and repel the other, For theſe Set. 
vices there were two parts form'd, with 
their reſpective Facultics, viz, the Brain 
and the Liver: the firſt of theſe preſided 


over all things relating to Senſe, the latter 


over ſuch things as belong'd to Nutrition: 
both of theſe depended upon the Heart for 
a ſupply of Heat, and the recruiting of their 
proper Faculties. To eſtabliſn a good Correſ- 
pondence between all theſe, there were 
Ducts and Paſſages interwoven, ſome big- 
ger, ſome leſſer, according as neceſſity re- 
quird; and theſe are the Arteries and Veins. 

Thus much for a Taſte ; they that tell the 
Story go on farther, and give you a parti- 


cular account of the Formation of all the 
parts, as the Phyſicians do of ghe Forma - 


tion of the Fetus in the Womb,omitting no- 
thing till he was compleatly form d, ct, juſt 
like an Embryo ready for the Birth. In this 
account they are fore d to be beholding to 
this vaſt Maſs of Earth, which you 
are to ſuppoſe was of a moſt exact mix- 
ture, and contain d in it all manner of ma- 
terials proper for the making Man's Body, 
and thole Skins, &c. which cover it; till 
at lait, when he was Compleat in all his 
parts, as if the Maſs had been in labour, 
thoſe Coverings, which he was Wrapp'd u; 
in, burſt aſunder, and the reſt of the Dirt 
dry'd and cracked in pieces. The Infant 
being thus brought into the World, and 

| | ſind- 
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bnding his Nouriſhment fail him, cry'd 
for want of Victuals, till the Rae Which 
had loſt her Fawn heard him. Now, both 
thoſe who are of the otherOpinion and thoſe 
whoare for this kind of generation, agree 
in all the other particulars of his Educa- 
tion: and what they tell us is this. 

9. 10. They ſay that this Roe livd in 
good Paſture ſo that ſhe was fat, and had, 
ſuch plenty of Milk, that ſhe was very well 
able to maintain the Child; ſhe took great 
care of him, and never left him, but when 
hunger forc'd hex: and he grew ſo well ac- 
Fe with her, that if at any time ſhe 

aid away from him a little longer than 
ordinary, he'd cry pitifully, and ſhe, as ſoon 
as ſhe heard him, came running in- 
ſtantly; beſides all this, he enjoy d this hap- 
pineſs, that there was no Beaſt of prey in 
the whole Ifland. | 

F. 11. Thus he went on, Living only 
upon what he Suck'd till he was Two 
Years Old, and then he began to ſtep a 
little and Breed his Teeth. He always 
followed the Roe, and ſhe ihew'd all the 
tenderneſs to him imaginable; and us'> 
to carry him to places where Fruit Trees 
grew, and fed him with the Ripeſt and 
Sweeteſt Fruits which fell from the Trees; 
and for Nuts or ſuch like, ſhe us d to 
break the Shell with her Teeth, and give 
him the Kernel; ſtill Suckling him, as often 
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as he pleas'd, and whenthe wit thirſty 
ſhe ſhew'd him the way Wulle water. If 
the Sun ſhin'd too hot and ſcorchd him, 
the ſhaded him; if he was cold ſhe che- 
rijh'd him and kept him warm; and when 
N:ght came {he brought him home to his 
old Place, and covered him partly with 
her own Body, and partly with ſome Fea- 
thers which were left in the Ark, which 
had been put in with him when he was 
firſt expos'd, Now, when they went out 
in the Morning, and when they came 
home again at Night, there always went 
with them an Herd of Deer, which lay 
in the fame place where they did; fo that 
the Boy being always amongſt them learn'd 
rheir voice, by degrees, and imitated it fo 
exactly that there was ſcarce any ſenſible 
difference; nay, when he heard the voice 
af any Bird or Beaſt, he'd come very near 
it, being of a moſt excellent Apprehenlion, 
But of all the voices which he imitated, he 
made moſt uſe of the Deers, which, he was 
Maſter of, and could expreſs hiniſelf as they 
do, either when they want help, call their 
Mates, when. they. would have them 
come nearer, or go farther off. (Far 
you muſt know that the Brute Beaſts have 
different Sounds to expreſs theſe diflerent 
things.) Thus he contracted ſuch an Ac- 
quaintance with the Wild Beaſts, that 

a | he y 
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they were not afraid of him, nor he of 


them. 
12. By this time he began to have 
the Ideas of a great many things fix d 
in his mind, ſo as to have a deſire to 
ſome, and an averſion to others, even 
when they were abſent. In the mean 
while he conſiderd all the ſeveral forts of 
Animals, and ſaw that they were all glo- 
thed either with Hair, Wool, or {everal 


forts of Feathers; he confiderd their great 


Swittneſs and Strength, and that they were 
all arm'd with Weapons defenſive, as 
Horns, Teeth, Hoofs, Spurs, Nails, and 
the like. But that he himſelf was Na- 
. ked and Detenceleſs, Slow and Weak, in re- 
ſpect of them. For whenever there ha p- 
pened any Controverſy about gathering 
of ſuch ripe Fruits as ſell from the Jrecs; 
he always came off by the wort, tor they 
could both keep their own, and rake a- 
way tus, and he could neither beat them 
off, nor run away from them. 

9. 13. He obterv'd betudes that his Fel- 
low-Fawns, tho their Fore-heads were 
ſmooth at firſt, yet afterwards had Horns 
bud out, and tho they were feeble at. firſt, 
ver afterwards grew very Vigorous and 
Swift. All theſe things he perceived in them, 
which were not in himtelt; and when he 
had conlider'd the Matter, hie could not 
imagine What {hould be the reaſon of this 

' C 4 Difterence ; 
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Difference; then he conſider d ſuch Ani- 
mals as had anv Defect or Natural Im- 


perfection, but amongſt them all he could 
find none like himſelf. He took Notice 
rhat the Paſſages of the Excrements were 
cover'd in all other Creatures befides him- 
{elf: that by which they voided theit groſſer 
Excrements, with a Tail; and that Which 
ſerxd for the voiding of their Uring with 
Hair or- ſome ſuch like thing. Beſides, he 
obſerv'd that their Privy parts, were more 
concealed than his own were. 
g. 14. All theſe things were matter of 
great Griet to him, and when he had per- 
ſexꝰ d himſelf very much with the thoughts 


* 


of them, and was now near ſevenY cars Old, 


he deſpair d utterly of having thoſe things 
grow upon him, the want of which made 


him fo uneaſy. He therefore reſoly'd to help 


himſelf, and thereupon gets him ſome Broad 
Leaves of Trees, of which he made two Co- 
verings, one to wear behind, the "other 
betore; and made a Girdle of Palm-Trees 
and Ruſhes Twiſted together, to Hang his 
coverings upon, and Ty d it about his 


waſte, and 10 wore it. But alas it would 


not laſt long, for the Leaves wither'd and 
dropt away; fo that he was fore'd to get 


more, Which he doubled and put toge- 


ther as well as he could, Plaiting the 
Leaves one upon another, which made it a 
little more 5 durable, but not much. Then 

Warr ' having 
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*having broke a Bough from a Tree and fitt- 

' ed the Ends of it to his Mind, he ſtript 
off the T Nos, A and made it ſmooth; 
with this he began to attack the Wild if 
Beaſts, aſſaulting the weaker, and defend- i 
ing himſelf againſt the ſtronger. By this 
means he began a little to know his own 
Strength, and perceivid that his Hande 
were better than their Feet; becauſe by the 
help of them, he had provided wherewith- 
al to cover his Nakedneſs, and alſo gotten 
him a Defenſive Weapon, ſo that now he 

had no need of a Tail, nor gf thoſe Na- 
tural Weapons which he had ſo :wiſh'd for 
at firſt. rg N | 
. 15. He was now aboye Seven Years 
Old, and becauſe the repairing of his Cover- 
ing of Leaves fo often, was very troubleſome i 
to him, he - deſign of taking the " 


Tail of ſome Dead Beaſt, and wearing it $ 
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himſelf; but when he perceiv'd that all 

Beaſts did conſtantly avoid thoſe which 

were Dead of the ſame kind, it made him 

doubt whether it might be ſaſe or not; 't 
#' nt laſt, by chance he found a Dead Eagle, | 

and obſerving that none of the Beaſts | 

rt. any averfion to that Carcaſs, he 

concluded that this would ſuit his pur- 


poſe: and in the firſt place, he cuts oft the 
Wings, and the Tail whole, and ſpreads the 
eathers open;then he dre off the Skin, and 
divided it into two equal parts, one of which | 


. 
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he wore upon his Back, with the other he: - 

covered his Navel and Secrets: the Tail . 
he wore behind, and the Wings were placd 
upon each Arm, This Drefs of his an- 
{wer'd ſeveral Ends; for in the firſt place 
it cover'd his Nakednefs, and helpd to keen 
him warm, and then it made him ſo fright- 
ful ro the Beaſts, that none of them car'd 
to meddle with him, or come near him; 
only the Roe his Nurſe, which never left 


him, nor he, her; and when ſhe grew 


Old and Feeble, he us'd to lead her Where 
there was the beſt Food, and pluck the 
beſt Fruits for her, and give 8 them 
to eat. 0 

$. 16. Notwithſtanding this ſhe grew 
lean and weak, and continu'd a while in 
2 languiſhingCondition;till at laſt ſhe Dyed, 
and then all her Motions ang Actions ceas'd. 
When the Boy perceiv'd M ein this Con- 
dition, he was ready to dye. for Grief. He 
calld-her with the tame voice which ſhe 
us d to anſwer to, and made what: Noiſe 
he could, but there was no Motion, no 
Alteration. Then he began to peep into 
her Eyes and, Ears, but could perceive no 
viſible defect in either; in like manner he 
examin'd all the. parts of her Body, and 
tound nothing amis, but every thing as it 
ſhould be. He had a vehement deſire to 
find, it poſſible, that part were the defect 
was, that he might remove it, and'ſhe re- 
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turn to her former State, of Life and Vi- 


our. But he waß Altogether at a loſs, 

w. to compaſs his deſign, nor could he 
poſſibly bring it about. | 

$. 17. That which, put him upon this 
ſearch, was what he obſerv'd in himſelf, 
He took Notice that when he ſhut his 
Eyes, ot held any thing before them, he 
could ſe nothing at all, till that Obſta- 


cle was removed; and ſo when he put 


his Fingers into his Ears, that he could 
not Hear, till he took em out again; and 
when he cloſed his Noſtrils together, he 
ſmelt nothing ill they were open d; from 
whence he concluded, that all his Senſes 


and Actions were liable to Obſtacles and 


Impedimenge, upon the removal of which, 


"the ſame Operations return'd to their for- 


mer courſe. Therefore, when. he had ex- 
amin'd gvery External Part, of her, and 
found 30 viſible defect, and yet at the 
ſame time perceiv'd an Univerſal Ceſſation 
of Motion in the whole. Body, not pecu- 
liar to one Member, but common to them 
all; he began to imagine 'that the hurt 
was in ſome part, which was moſt remote 
from the ſight, and hidden in the inward 
part of the Body; and that this Part was 
of ſuch nature and uſe, that without its 
help, none of the other External Parts could 
exerciſe their proper Functions; and that 
if this Part aer any hurt, the damage 

. Was 
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was Univerſal, and a Ceſſation of the whole 
enſud. „ 
d. 18. This made him very deſirous to 
| find that part if poſſible, that he might 
| remove the defect from it, that ſo it might 
if be as it usd to be, and the whole Body 
1? might enjoy the Benefit of it, and theſame 
. courſe of Actions follow as before. He had 
ſ before obſerv d, in the Bodies of Wild Beaſts 
F and other Animals, that all their Mem- 
bers were ſolid, and that there were only 
three Cavities, . The Skull, the Breaſt, 
and the Belly; he imagin'd therefore that 
this Part which he wanted, muſt needs be 
in one of theſe Cavities, and above all, 
he had a ſtrong perſuaſion that it was in 
the iddlemoſt of them. Hey verily be- 
liev'd, that all the Members Food in need 
of this part, and that from thenge it muſt 
neceſſarily follow, that the Seat Jo mult 
be in the Centre. And when he re- 
fleted upon his own Body, he felt ſuch 
a part in his- Breaſt, of which he had this 
notion, vis, That it was impoſſible for 
for him to ſubſiſt without it, ſo much®as 
the twinkling of an eye, tho he could at 
the ſame time conceive a poſſibility of fub. 
fiſting © without his other parts, zz. his 
Hands, Feet, Ears, Noſe, Eyes, or even 
his Head. And upon this account, when- 
ever he fought with any Wild Beaſt, he 
always took particular care to guard his 
* N Breaſt, 
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Breaſt; becauſe of the Apprelention which 
te had of that Part, which was contain'd 
In it. | 
. 19. Having, by this way of reaſon- 
ing, aſſur'd himſelf that the diſaffected Part 
lay in the Breaſt; he was reſolvd to make 
a ſearch, in order to find it out, that what- 
ſoever the Impediment was, he might 
remove it if poſſible; but then again, he 
was was afraid on the other fide, leſt his 
Undertaking ſhould be worſe than the Diſ- 
caſe; and prove prejudicial. He began to 
conſider next, whether or no he had ever 
remembred any Beaſts, or other Animals, 
which he had ſeen in that condition, re- 
cover again, and returnato the ſame State 
which they were in before: but he could 
call to Mind no ſuch Inſtance; from 
whetice he concluded, that if ſhe waslet alone 
there would be no hopes at all, but if he ſhould 
be ſo fortunate as to find that Part, and find 
the Impediment, there might be ſome hope. 
Upon this he reſol d to open her Breaſt 
and make enquiry ; in order to which he 
provides himſelf with ſharp Flints, and 
_Splinters of dry Cane almoſt like Knives, 
with which he made an inciſion between the 
Ribs, and cutting through the Fleſh, came 
to the Diaphragma; which he finding very 
Tough and not caſily broken, aſſur'd him- 
ſelt, that ſuch a Covering muſt needs be- 
long to that part which he lookt for, 2 
raat 
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that if he could once get through that, he 
ſhould find it. He met with ſome diffi- 
culty in his Work, becauſe his Inſtruments 
[ were none of the beſt, for he had none 
but ſuch as were made either of Flint or 
j Cane. „ 
[ $. 20. However, he ſharpned- em a- 
pn and renewed his Attempt with all the 
| kill he was Maſter of. At laſt he broke 
[ through, and the firſt part he met with 
| was the Lungs, which he at firſt gar 
| miſtook, for that part which he ſearch'd 
for, and turn'd em about this way and 
that way, to ſee if he could find in them 
the c uſe of the Diſeaſe. He firſt happen d 
upon that Lobe which lay next the fide 
{which he had open d] and when he per- 
ceiv'd that it did lean ſideways, he Was 
Atisfy*d that it was not the part he look d 
for, becauſe he was fully perſwaded, that 
that muſt needs be in the midſt of the Bo- 
of: as well in regard of Latitude as Lon- 
al 


gitude. He proceeded in his earch, till at 
faſt he found the Heart, Which when he 
ſaw/ cloſed with a very ſtrong Cover, and 
faſtned with ſtrong Ligaments, and cover- 
ed by the Lungs on that ſide which he had 
open'd; he began to ſay ro himſelf. «If 
< this part be ſo on the otherſide as it is 
“ on this which I have open'd, then tis 
* certainly in the midſt, and without 
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“ doubt the ſame I look for; eſpecially con- 
4 ſidering the Conveniency of the Situation, 
_ © theComiinels and Regulafity of its Figure, 
« the Firmneſs and Solidity of the Fleſh, 
and beſides, its being guarded with ſuch 
« a Membrane as I have not obſerv'd in any 
part. Upon this he ſearches the other 
ſide, and finding the ſame Membrane on 
the inſide of the Ribs, and the Lungs in 
the ſame poſture, which he had obſervd 
on that ſide which he had open'd firſt, 
he concluded the Heart to be the part which 
he look'd eg. 1 | 
F. 21. Therefore he firſt Attacks the 
Perit ardium, which, after a * gw and a 
great deal of pains, he made ſhiſt to tear; 
and when he had laid the Heart bare, and 
erceiv'd that it was ſolid on every fide, 
he began to examin it, to fee if he could 
find any hurt in it; but finding none, he 
ſqueez'd it with his Hands, and perceiv'd 
that it was bollow. He began than to 
think that.what he look'd for, might poſ- 
ſibly be contain'd in that Cavity. When 
he came to open it, he found in it two 
Cavities, one on the right ſide, the other 
on the left. That on the right fide was full 
of clotted Blood, that on the left quite 
empty. Then (fays he,) without all 
doubt, one of thoſe two Cavites mutt 
« needs be the Receptacle of what 1 
book for; as for that on chis fide there's 
is nothing 
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nothing in it but con zealed Blood, 


© which" was not ſo, be ſure, till the 


© whole Body was in that condition in 


„ which it now. is ” (for he had obſerv'd 


chat all Blood congeals when it flows from 


the Body, and that this Blood did not dif- 


fer in the leaſt from any other,) © and 
therefore what I look for, cannot by any 


« means, be ſuch a matter as this; for 


© that which I mean; is ſomething which 


« 1s peculiar to this place, which I find 


% could not ſubſiſt without, ſo much as 


« the Twinkling of an Eye. And this is 
& that which I look'd for at firſt, For as 
« for this Blood, how often have ] loft a 
« great deal of it in my Skirmiſhes with 
« the Wild Beaſts, and yet it never did 


„ . me any conſiderable harm, nor rendred 


La 


« me incapable of performing any Action 
« of Life, and therefore what I look- for 


« js not in this Cavity. Now as for the 


« Cavity on the left ſide, I find *tis alto- 
« pether empty, and I have no reaſon in 
the World to think that it was made 


in vain, becauſe I find every part ap- 


« pointed for ſuch and ſuch particular 
« Functions. How then can this Ven- 
« tricle of the Heart, which I fee is of fo 


c excellent a Frame, ſerve for nouſe at all? 


I cannot think but that the ſame thing 
« which I am in ſearch of, once dwelt 
* here, but has now deſerted his Habi- 
2 tation, 
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cc tation and left it empty, and that the 
« Abſence of that thing, has occaſion'd 
« this Privation of Senſe and Ceſſation of 
& Motion, which happen'd to the Bo- 
«dy. Now when he perceivd that the 
Being which had inhabited there before, 

had left its Houſe before it fell to Ruine, 
and forſaken it when as yet it continu'd 
whole and entire, he concluded that it 
was highly probable that it would never 
return to it any more, after its being ſo 
cut and mangled. 

$..22. Upon this the whole Body ſeem'd 
to him a very inconſiderable thing, and 
| * nothing in reſpect of that Being, 

believed once inhabited, and now 
1h left it. Therefore he applied himſelf 
3 to the conſideration of that Be- 
. What it mas? and how it ſubſiſted * what 

5 25 it 10 the Body? Whether it went, and 
by what paſſage, mben it left the Body? What 
was the Cauſe of its Departure, whether it were 
* to leave its Manſion, or lift the Dody 
its own accord ? and in caſe it went away 

7 oluntarily, what it was that rendred the Bo- 
dy ſo diſagreeable to it, as i male it forſake it? 
And whilſt his Mind was perplext wirh 
ſuch variety of Thoughts, he laid aſide all 
concern for the Carcaſs, and Br... it 
away; for now he perceiv d that his Mo- 
ther, Which had Nursd him ſo Tender. 


ly and had Suckled him, Was that ſome 
l D thin 
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thing which was departed: and , from 
it proceeded all thoſe Actions by which 
ſhe ſhew'd her Care of him, and Affection 
to him, and not from this unactive Body; 
but that the Body was to it only as an In- 
ſtrument or Tool, like his Cudgel which 
he had made for himſelf, with which he 
uſed to Fight with the Wild Beaſts. So 
that now, all his regard to the Body was 


_ remov'd, and transferr'd to that by which 
the Body is govern'd, and by whoſe Power 


it moves. Nor had he any other deſire but 
to make enquiry after that. 

d. 23. In the mean time the Carcaſs 
of the Roe began to putriſie, and emit 
Noiſome Vapours, which ſtill increas'd 
his averſion to it, ſo that he did not chte 
to ſee it. "Twas not long after that he 
chancd to ſee two Ravens engag'd © ſo 
turiouſly; that oge of them firuck down the 
other Stark Dead and when he had done, 


he began tg ſcrape with his Claws till he 


had digg'd a Pit, in which he Buried the 


Carcaſs of his Adverſary. Our Philoſo- 
pher obſerving this, ſaid to himfelf, How 
well has this Raven done in Burying the Bo- 
ay of» bis Companion, tho” he did ill in Rilling 
him How much greater reaſon mas there for 
me to have been forward in performing. this 


Office to my Mother? AUpon this he makes 


a Grave, and lays his Mother into it, and 
Buries her. He proceeded in his Enquiry 
| 93 con- 
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concerning what that ſhould, be by, wife 
the Body, was govern'd,, but could not 
Apprehend what tt was; when he look d 
upon the reit of the Roes, and perceiv'd 
that they were of the ſame form andſigure 
with his Mother, le believ'd that there 
was in every one of them ſomething which 
govern d and actuated them, like that which 
had actuated@and govern'd his Mother 
formerly: afid for the fake of that like- 
neſs he us'd to keep in their Company, and 
{hew affection towards them. He conti- 
nued a while in this condition, Contem- 
plating the Wavious kinds of Animals and 
Plants, agg walking abqut the Coaſt. of 
his Wand, to fee if he could find anything 
like himſelf; (asche obſerFd that every 
Individual Animal, and Plant, had a 
great many more like th But all his 
ſearch was ig vain." And when he 
perceiv'd Abe Als Illand was encom- 
pals'd- by the Sea, e thouglic that there 
was no other Land in the World but only 
that Ifland. aun 2 
F. 23. Ic happened that by Colliſion a 
"Fire was kindled among a parcel of Reeds 
or Canes; which ſcard him at firſt, as be- 
ing a Sigl uch he was altogether a Stran- 
ger tro; chat he ſtood at a diftance a 
good While, tpangely ſurpriz'd, at laſt he 
came neater aüd nearer by degrees, {till 
Thy „ by 5 ob- 
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obſerving the Brightneſs of its Light and 
marvellous Efficacy in conſuming every 


thing it touch'dy and changing it into its 


own Nature; tilat laſt, his Admiration 
of it, and that innate Boldneſc and For- 
titude# which God had implanted in his 
Nature prompted him on, that hie ven- 
tur'd to come near it, and ſtretch'd out 
his Hand to take ſome of ig But when 
it burnt his Fingers and hie found there 
was no dealing with it that way, he en- 
dea vour d to take à ſtick, which the Fire 
had not as yet holly ſeiz d upon, fo taking 


+ hold on that part Wich amc 


he eaſily, gain'd, his purpoſe and car- 
ried it Home to lus Lodgi Wor he 


had contriv*dy for hire 1 2,” CO1 . 
place) there he kept th Eire a A Age 
org to it, admir'd 1 Wonder ly,” ant 
ended it nighÞ and day; 3 nz ht eſpeci- 


ally, becayle its Light an ſuppiy d 
the abſence of the Sus; K Gigs he Was 


"gxtream!y delighted With it, Ac reckon'd 


it the molt excellen is all these Things 
Which he had abous And: bo he 


; *oblertds that it al Ways mo upwards, 


he per ſu aded himſelf chat it was gpe of 
thote Celeſtial SubRances Which ke faw 
Nhining in the Firmamens „ he Was 
continually trying ors Poweby! 9 throw - 

ng things into it, Wiek te perceiy'd it 
„ * 4ted 
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operated upon and conſumd, ſometimes © 
ſooner, ſometimes flower, according as the 
Bodies which he put into it were more on 0 
leſs combuſtible. 

S. 25. Amongſt ** ag Which he 
put in to try its ſtrength, he gnce! flung 
in ſome Fiſh which had. been thrown-a- 
ſhore bythe Water, And as ſoon as ere 
de ſmelt the Steam „it rais'd his Appe- 
tire, ſo that he had a Mind to Taſte cf 
them; Which he did, and found em very 
agreeable” bows. ns that time he began to 

uſe himſelf jo e Eating of Fleſh, and ap- 

plied himſelf to Fiſhing and, Hunting cog 


he eritood#thoſt brewery well: 
on * aoodunt he admir d his Fire 


more and becauſe it help'd him to a 
. ſeveral ſorts< PProviſion which he was al- 
 rogethiepinac uainted with hefore. 
And nowitwhen his Affection 
* dert Avas increas'd to the hi ghet de- 
dee both upon the account of its Behe- 
eig EfetShandits'Extraodlinary Power; 
hs began toth:ok-thar che Subſtance which” 
+ departed fromthe Heart? of his Mo- 
ther the Roch Was, if not the very ſame 
Wich it, pet at leaftofa Mature very much 
like it, He "WAS copfivay? in his Opinion, 
becauſd e had obſerwd n all Animals, 
that as long as they liv'd, they were con. 
tangly Warmn * eee any Iren rmiſlion, 
and en [antly*Cold after Death. Be 
| | l 5 * lifes 
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ſides he found in himſeſf, chat there 
a greater degres of Heat by muth in his 
Breaſt, near that place where he had made 
the Inciſton in the Roe. This made him 
think char if he could diſſigt any Animal 
Aliſe gag look — that Vôntricle which 
he Nad Wund empty when he diſſecteg his 
Dam the Roe, wy; night poſſibly find it. 
full of that Subſ 0 which ihfflbired 1 
and fo inform Himf * hetker it "as of 
the Subſtance with tl Firs, ang Whether | 
it had any Light, U Hea # not. 
Ii order to this he took * 114” Beaſt 
and ty'd him dowhy ſo that lie could not 
s ſtir, and dilleg thin #iterglic ſa man- 
net he had ected the Roez till he came 
to the Neu and Eflaying\the left Ven. 
rricle firſt, and opening It, „ he percaiy'd 
it Was full ofign Airy Yapour, with ok d 
* like a little tn or white*Cloud, An put 
tingzin his. Finger, he found it hotcer chan 
he Could well endure it, and immedlatel 
the Creature D ved. From hence he” 2. 
| fredly contlucel that it Wag that Moiſt 
1 CAESAR which commynicated: Motion to 
$f * Animal, and chat there Was agcard- 
. i ingly in every Anima of what” Ring w- 
1 exer, ſomething ke it upon * 1 en 
af which Deatff Ho 4th. „ 
'$. 27, He had chen 4 Lens defi $0 
1 * enquire into the other fairs of Te 
| it * fo find out beit Order BE Situation, ther 
83 . Bo an Pg | 8 
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Quantity and the manner of their Con- 
nexion one with another, and by what 
means of Communication they enjoy the 
Benefit of that Moiſt "Vapour, fo as to live 
by it. How that Vapour is continu'd the 
time it remains, from whence it has its 
bus and by What Means its Heat is 
5 erv'd. The way which he us'd in this 
nquiry was theDiſſeRien of all ſorts of Ani- 
mals, as well Living as Dead, neither did he 
leave off to make an accurate Enquiry into 
them, nn the higheſt 
degree of Knowledge in this kind which the 
moſt Learned Naturaliſts ever attain'd to. 
= $428. And now he Apprehended plain. 
ly-that every particular Animal, thoꝰ it had 
a great many Limbs, and variety of Senſes 
and Motions, was neveftheleſs One in re- 
ſpect of that Spirit, Whoſe Original was 
from one firm Manſion, vis. the Heart, 
from whence its Influence was diffus'd a- 
mong all the Members And that all the 
Members were ſubſervient io it, or in- 
form'd and Pipporzed by it, and that this 
Spirit made uſe thoſe Members, in the 
- fame manner as a Soldier do's of his Wea- 
pon or an Huntſman or Fiſherman of 
1 Tackling, who makes uſe of diſſerent 
ways and things, according to the differ- 
ence of the Creatures he intends to catch. 
Now. the Soldiers Weapons, are ſome of 
em defenſive and offenſive, and the Sportſ- 
F 6 A D 4 4 n mans 
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man's ond bone for. Land „and fome 
lor Water: So the Anatomiſts Inſtruments, 
are ſome for Fiſſion, others for Fraction, 


and others fo Perforation. And thus tho? 
the Body was One, yet etfat goyerning Spi- 


rit made ule of it "orern) ways} according 


to the reſpective uſes of each Member, 


and the ſeveral ends which it Saget to 
obtain. 9 8 

$ 29. Thus he perceiv'd chat there was 
all this while but C/%e Animal Spirit, whoſe 
Actien When he made uſe of the E 
was Sight; when of the Ear, BY,” 
when of the Nole, Smelling ; when of the 
Tongue, Taſting * ang * — of the Skin 
and Fleſh, Feelizg., When it employ d any 
Limb then its Operation was Motion; and 
when it made uſe of the Liver, Nutrithhn 
and Coucoctiou. Andthat, tho? there were 
Members fitted to ev! by one of. theſe uſes, 
yet none of them — perform their re- 
ſpective Offices, without having Corre- 
ſpondence witli chat Spirit, by means of 
the Nerves; and that if at ny time it 
chanc'd that their aflages were either 
brokea off: or obſradied, ſuch a Member 
would be altogether uſeleſs. Now theſe 
Nerves derive this Spirit from the Brain, 
which has it from the Heart (and con- 
tains abundance of Spirit, becauſe it is di- 
vided into a e many partitions) and by 


what means loever apy n iS. ehe 
. . 
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of his Spirit, it's Action ceaſes, and ?tis i 
like a caſt off Tool, not fit for uſe. And ; 
if this Spirit depart wholly from the o: 
dy, or is conſum'd or diſſolv'd by any 4 
means whatſoever, then the whole Body i 
is deprived of Motion all at once, and it 
reduc'd to a State of Death. "52 q 

$. 30. Thus far had his Obſervations 4 
brought «him about rhe end of the Third | 


Seventh Year of his Age, viz. when he was 
One and Twenty Years Old. In which 


time, he had made abundance of A 1 
Contrivances. He made fmſelf both 6 
Cloaths and Shoes of che Skins of  ſuch' 1 
Wild Beaſts as he had diffeted. His 1 
thread was made of Hair, ang of the Bark 4 
of the Stalks of Althza, Mallows or any A 
other Plants, which aftorded ſuch Strifigs i" 


as were tit for that purpoſe. He learn'd 

the making of theſe threads from the uſe 
which he had made of the Ruſhes betore. 
He amade Awls of ſharp Th@ns, and. 

* Splifiters of Cane, ſharpned with Flints. 
He learn'd the. Art of Building, from the 
Obſervations he made upon the Swallows 
Netts, Fg Builds himfelf a Store: houſe 
and a Pantry, to lay up the remainder of ] 
his Proviſion An: and made 2 Door to it 1 
of Canes twiſted together, to prevent a- : 
ny of the Beaſts getting in, duriftg his ab- 
leace,, He tohk Birds of prey and brought. + { 
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them up for Hagbing ; and» kept tame . 
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Poultry for their Eggs and Chickens. He 
took the tips of the Buffalo's Horns and faſt- 
ned them upon the ſtrongeſt Canes he 
could get, and Staves of thE Tree Alxan 
and others; and fo, partly by the help 
of the Fire, and partly of ſharp edg'd Stones, 
he ſo fitted them that they ſervd him in- 
ſtead of ſo many Spears. He made him 
| a ſhield of Hides folded together. * All this 
| | pains he took to furniſh himſelf with Ar- 
| 


tificial Weapons, becauſe he found himſelf 
deſtitute of Natural one. 

g. 31 Now when he perceiv'd that 
his Hand ſupplied all theſe defects very 
well, and that none of all the various kinds 
of Wild Beaſts durſt ſtand againſt him, 
but ran away from him, and were too 
Nimble for him. He began to contrive 
how to be even with them, and thought. 

there would be no way fo proper as to 
chufe out ſome of the ſtrongeſt and ſwitt- 
eſt Beaſts the Iſland, and bring em up 

tame, and feed them with proper Food, 

4 till they would let him back them and 

1 then he might purſue the other kinds of 

Wild Beaſts. Thefe were in that Iſland 

 # both Wild Horſes and Aſſes; he choſe of 

| both ſorts, ſuch as*ſeem'd fitteſt for his 
poſe, and by exerciſe he made them 


ſi d gentle And traftable that he was com- 
4 -» plear Maſter of his why - And when 
. C had made out of * * of Beaſts 
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ſuch things as {erv'd him competently well, 
in the Room of Bridles and Saddles, he 
could very eaſily then overtake ſuck Beaſts, 1 
as he could ſcarce cver have beten able to 1 
have catch'd any other manner of way. | 
He made all theſe diſcoyeries whillt he was if 
employed in the Study of Anatomy, and | 
the ſearchitig cut of the Properties, pecous 
liar to, each Part, and the difference be: 
tween them; and all this about that time Of: 
I ſpeak” of, vis. of the Aggiot 21 Years. o 
d. 7244 He then proceeded further to ex- 1 
amin the Nature of Bodies in this Sublu- 
.. nary World, viz, The differgut kinds of 1 
Animal, Plants, Minerals, and feveral forts 1 
of Stones, Earth, Water, Exhalatio:.s, Ice, F 
Snow, Hail, Smoak, Hoar Froſt, Flame, 1 
ac Heat. in which % obſervd differ- 1 
dein Qualitics, and differgnt Actions, and 
that their Motions agree in ſome reſpects, 29 N 

» and; differ in gchers: and conſidering 
theſe things with grear Application, es 5 
— *percaiy d *thar their Qualities alſo a 4 
in ſome rhings, and differ'd in others 
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chat ie far aß they agreed, theywwere One; "1 
Hue When .conhder'd with Relatiön to ther 

differences, 1 great mag: ſo that when he . 4 

1 , . . W 1 j 

came to con{idetfithe Properties of things i 

. by which: they were diſtingniſhd one frem 
Inother,he found that th — way ſo faſt 4 


bon hinf, that *rwas i pDble lor him, to [ 
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| Comprehend them. Nay, when 8 con- 
| fider'd the erehce of his own Limbs, 
which he perceiv'd were all diſtinct from 
| one another; by ſ&me Property and Action 
ö peculiar to each, it ſeemd to him that 
there was a Plurality in his own Eſſence. 
And when he look'$upon any, one Mem- 
aber ir elf, he fund that it might be di- 
vided into a great many, parts, from whence 
he concinded,, that there muſt needs be a 
Plurality in his! own Effence, and = on- 
ly in his on but in every them alſo. 
S. 33. Then che enter'd Upon another 
fort of Speeularion af the ſecond kind, 
_ which: he perceiv d that hep the parts Nox of s 
Body were many, het they were Como 
ed a, Saad e ſo | t 1 
one Body, agd that What differen there 
Was between them confiſted only in 9 
difference if the Actions, whigh diveff 
proceeded from that AnimalySpirit, the 
j Natufe of which he lack betore ſealchd 
into, and found out. Nhe Knew that, 3 
his Spirig was One in Blfenge aa 3 | 
» xeally the güßſtance of. his Being, and: that 
| 1 al the reff of the Megibets ms that Spi⸗ 4 
mu 0 rit as Tratrumencyp and in this, Kelpect 
de 3 da his dn Efferice, to OR, 
| . 9. 34. He ghoggeded from hence to che 
** Ks.” ui 0 M the Spedlts of Apimals 
and found tha egg abb w . 
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regard to thei different Species, g., as 
Rides, Horſes, Aſſes and all forts of Birds 
according to their kinds, and he perceiv'd 
that all the Individuals of every Specics 
Were exactly like one another, in che ſhape 
of their Parts, both within and without, 
that their Apprehenſions, Motions, and 
Inclinations » were alike, and that thoſe 
little differences which where viſible a- 
mongſt* them, were inconſiderable in re- 
ſpect of thoſe many things in which they 
apreed. . From whence he concluded, that 
the Spirit which aGuated any Species 
Was one and the ſame; only diſtributed 
among ſo many Hearts, as there were In- 
dividuals in that Species, io that if it were 
poſſible for all» that Spirit, willeh is fo 
divided among ſo many Hearts, to be Col- 
Qed into one Receptacle, it would be all 
the ſame. thing, juſt as # any one Liquor 
'».* ſhould” be pouſd out into leveral Diſhes 
and afterwards g all together again in 
| one Veſſel; rhEtquor would {till be 
tte ſane; as well when it was divided, 
| as When it was altogether, only, in reſpect 
khan divition it may” be ſaid in ſome. 
Torr be Multiplied. By this way of 
3 Conternplation he px rceivd that a whole 
pos was One and the fame thing, 
bat the Multiplicity®of Individuals 4 
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plicity of Parts. in the ſame Perſon} which 

indeed are not many [i. e. are only One.] 

FS. 35. Then he repreſented in his Mind, 
all the ſeveral kinds of Animals, and per- 
ceivd that Senſation, and Nutrition, and 
the Power of moving freely Where they 
pleas'd, was common to them all; which, 


* 


Actions he was afſur'd before, were all ve- 


ry proper ta the Animal Spirit, and that 


thoſe leſſer things in which they Uiffer'd 


- 
18 1 


. (notwithſtanding their agreement in 


ſe 
greater, ) were not. proper to that Spi- 
12 From this confideration he concluded, 
that it was only One and the fame Ani- 
mal Spirit, Which Actuated all living Crea- 
tures whatſoever, tho there was in it a lit- 
tle difference, which each Species claimed 
as peculiar 10 it felf, For inſtance, ſup- 
poſe che fame Water be pour'd out into, 
3 Veſſels, * — whos in this Veſ- 
el ma Nbly be,ſomething warmer 
than chit * is WW; ele, tho tis 
the fame Water ſtill, M o every degreg 
a Heat yew Cold: in = bo * 
cveral Veſſels, will repreſent the Specrhick 
difference which there is in Tanne | 


N * 


is that Animal Spirit Oe, tho? i t, 

reſpect there is bert of Mulciplicity. A 

40 under this Notion he. look'd upon de 

whole Species of tiving Creatures, to be Al 

Owe. | SORE n 
| 9. 36. Then 
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That they were aer Whereupon, ta- 2 
king a view of all the ſeveral kinds of q 
Plants, he, concluded that they were all 
One and the ſame, by reaſon of that A- g 
greement which he found in their Acti- i 
ons, viz, their Nouriſhment and Grow- 4 


3 K. 27. Then he Comprehended in one 41 


** 


ſingle Conception, the whole kinds of A- 1 
nimals and Plants together, and found 4 
that they were both alike in their Nutri- 4 
tion and Growing, only the Animals ex- 1 
celld the Plants in Senfation and Appre- 'F 
henſion; and yer he had ſometimes ob- 1 
ſerv'd "ſomething like it in Plants, vis. 
That ſome Flowers do turn, themſelves | 
towards the Sun, and that the Plants ex- 1 
tend their Roots, that way the Nouriſh- 'N 
ment Comes; and ſome other ſuch like things, 1 
from whence it appear'd to him that _— | 
1 N an 4 


> ; | 
| | =. Os. 
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hs 36. Afterwards Contemplating the- - © 
different Species of Plants, "as he hat 
done before of Animals, he perceivd 
that the Individuals of every, Species 
were alike, both in their Boughs, 
Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, and manner of 
Growing. And comparing them with _T'} 
Animals, he found that there muſt needs 22 | 
be ſome” one thing which they did all of ß 
them partakey of, Which was the fame to 
them that te Animal Spirit was to the © ©} 
living Creature, and that in reſpect of © Y 
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And Animals, were One and the ſame, it: 
N reſpet of that One thing wich was Com- 


& 


öAV mon to them both; which was indeed 

more perfect in the One, and more ob- 
ſtructed and reſtrained in the other; like 
Water that is partly running and, partly 


frozen. So that he concluded that Plants 
and and Animals were all One,” Arg 
g. 38. He next conſider'd thoſe Bodies, 
which have neither Senſe, Nutrition nor 
Growth; ſuck as Stones, th, Air, and 


Flame, which he perceiv'd had all of them 


Three Dimenſions, ig, Length, Breadth, 


and Thickneſs, and that their differences 
_ conſiſted only in this, that ſome of them 


were Cglour'd, others not, ſome were 

Warm, Sthers Cold, and the like. He ob- 

ſervid that thoſe Bodias which were 
Warm, grew Cold, and on the contrary, 

that thoſe which were Cold grew Warth' 
He ſaw that Water Was rarified into Va- 
pours, and Vapours again Condens'd into 
Water; and that ſuch 1 as were 
Burn't, were turnd into Toals, Aſhes, 
Flame and Smoak, and if in its Aſcent it 
were intercepted by an Arch of Stone or the 


like, it thickned there and was like other 


Groſs, Earthly Subſtances. From hence 
it appear d to him that, all things were 


| Fs Reality, Oze, tho multiplied and diver- 
. 


ed in fome certain rgſpects, as the Plants 
and Animals were. BE abs 
| d. 39. Then 


* £ | 
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F. 38. Then conſidering with him- 


ſelf, what that common thing muſt be, 
in which the Sameneſs of the Animals and 


Plants did conſiſt; he ſaw that it muſt 
be ſome Body; like thoſe Bodies, which 
had a Threefold Dimenſion, g. Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs; and that whe- 
ther it were Hot or Cold, it was like One 
of thoſe other Bodies which have neither 
Senſe nor Nutrition, and differ d from them 
only in thoſe Operations which ariſe from 
the Organical parts of Plants and Animals. 
And that, in all likelihood, thoſe Opera- 
tions were not Eſſential, but deriv'd 
from ſomething elſe. So that if thoſe O- 
perations were to be communicated to 
thoſe other Bodies, they would be like 
this. Conſidering it therefore abſtractedly, 
with regard to its Eſſence only, as iſtript 
of thoſe Operations, which at firſt ſight 
ſeem'd to flow from it, he perceiv'd that 
it was a Body, of the ſame kind, with thoſe 
other Bodies ; upon which Contemplation 
it appear d to him that all Bodies, as well 
thoſe that had Life, as thoſe that had not, 
as well thoſe that mov'd, as thoſe that 
reſted in their Natural 8. were One; 
only there were ſome Actions in ſome of 
them, which proceeded from their Organi- 
cal Parts; concerning which Actions he 
could not yet determine whether they were 
Eſſential, or deriv'd from ſomething with. 
our 


4 
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out. Thus he continu'd, conſidering no- 
thing but the Nature of Bodies, and by 
this means he perceiv*d, that whereas at fir!: 


fight, Things had appear'd to him innu- 


merable and not to be comprehended ; Nc, 
he diſcovered the whole Maſs and Bulk of 
Creatures were in Reality only Oze. 

$. 40. He continu'd in this Opinion a 
conſiderable time. Then he confider'd 21! 
ſorts of Bodies, both Animate and Inanimat«. 
which one while ſeem'd to him to be C 
and another, a great many. And he found thut 


all of them had a Tendency either up- 


ward, as Smoak, Flame, and Air, When 
detain'd under Water; or elſe downwar, 
as Water, pieces of Earth, or Parts of A- 
nimals and Plants; and that none of theſe 
Bodies were free from one or other of theſe 
Tendencies, or would ever lye ſtill, unleis 
hinder d by ſome other Body, and inter. 
rupted in their courſe; as when, for inſtance, 


a Stone in its fall is ſtopp'd by the ſolidit 


and hardneſs of the Earth, when 'tis plain 
it would otherwiſe continue {till deſcend- 
ing; lo Smoak {till continues going up- 
wards, and if it ſhould be intercepted by 
a fold Arch, it would divide both to the 
right and left, and fo ſoon as it was freed 
from the Arch, would ſtill continue 
ſcending; and paſs through the Air, which 
is not ſolid enough to reſtrain it. So when 
2 Leathern Bottle is Rd with Air and 

| | | ſtopp c 
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{topp'd up cloſe, if you hold it under Wa- 
ter; it will ſtill ſtrive to get up, till it re- 
turns to its place of Air; and then 
it reſts, and its reluctancy and propenſity 
to aſcend, ceaſes. | 

$. 41. He then enquird whether or no 
he could find any Body that was at any 
time deſtitute of both theſe Motions, or a 
Tendency toward them, bur he could find 
none ſuch, among all Bodies which he 
had about him. The reaſon of this En- 
quiry was, becauſe he was very deſirous 
to know the Nature of Body; as ſuch, 
abſtracted from all manner of Qualities, 
from whence ariſes Multiplicity or Diver- 
ſity of Kinds. But when he found this 
too difficult a Task for him, and he had 
examin'd thoſe Bodies which had the few- 
eſt Qualiries, and could find none of 
them void of one of theſe two, vis. 
Heavineſs or Lightneſs; he proceeded to 
conſider the Nature of theſe two Proper- 
ties, and to examin whether they did be- 
long to Body quatenus Body, or elſe to 
ſome other Quality ſuperadded to Body. 
Now it ſeem'd plain to him, chat Gravy 
and Levity, did not belong to Body as ſuch; 
for if ſo, then no Body could ſubſiſt wich- 
out them both: whereas on the contrary, 
we find Heavy Bodies which are void of 
all Lightneſs, and alſo fome Light Bodies 
which are void of all Heavineſs, and yet 

'P 1 Wich- 
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without doubt they both are Bodies; in 
each of which there is ſomething ſuperad- 
ded to Corporeity, by which they are diſtin- 
guiſh'd one from the other, and that makes 
the difference between them, otherwiſe 
they would be both one and the ſame 
thing, in every reſpect. From whence it 
appear'd plainly, that the Eſſence both 
of an Heavy, and Light Body was com- 
pos'd of two things; One, which was 
common to them both, viz. Corporeity, the 
other, by which they are diſtinguiſh'd one 
from the other, 972, Gravity in the one, 
and Levity in the other, which were ſu- 
peradded to the Eſſence of Corporeity. 

$. 42. In like manner he conſider d o- 
ther Bodies, both Animate and Inanimate, 
and found their Eſſence conſiſted in Cor 
poreity, and in ſome, one thing, or more 
ſuperadded to it. And thus he attain'd a 
Notion of the Forms of Bodies, accerdii 
to their differences, Theſe were the fir! 
things he found out, belonging to the Spi- 
ritual World; for theſe Forms are not the 
objects of Senſe, but are apprehended by 
Intellectual Speculation, Now among o- 
ther things of this kind which he diſco- 
-verd, it appeard to him that the 47m: 
Spirit, Which is SeaPd in the Heart (as 
we have mention'd before) muſt neceſſari- 
ly have ſome Quality ſuperadded to its Cor- 
poriety, which rendred it capable of thoſc 


wonder- 
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wonderful Actions, different Senſations and 
Ways of apprehending Things, and va- 
rious ſorts of Motions; and that this Quality 
muſt be its Form, by which it isdiftinguiſh'd 
from other Bodies (which is the fame that 
the Philoſophers call the Senſitive Soul) and 
ſo in Plants, that which was in them the 
{ame that radical Moiſture was in Beaſts, 
was ſomething proper to them, which was 
their Form, which the Philoſophers call the 
Vegetative Soul. And that there was alſo 
in inanimate things, (viz. all Bodies, be- 
ſides Plants and Animals, which are in 
this ſublunary World) ſomething peculiar 
to them, by the Power of which, every one 
of them perform'd ſuch Actions as were pro- 
per to it; namely, various ſorts of Motion, 
and different kinds of ſenſible Qualities, and 
that thing was the Form of every one of 
them, and-this is the ſame which the Phi- 
loſophers call Nature. 

d. 43. And when by this Contempla- 
tion it appear'd' to him plainly, that 
the true Eſſence of that Animal Spirit, 
which he had been ſo intent, was eom- 
pounded of Corporeity, and ſome other 
Quality bee to that Corporeity, and 
that it had its Corporeity in common with 
other Bodies; but that this other Quality 
which was ſuperadded, was peculiar to it 
ſelf: Tramediately he flighted and deſpis d 
che Notion of Corporeity, and applied him- 

* E 
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{elf wholly to that other ſuperadded Qua- 
lity (Which is the ſame that we call the 
Soul) the Nature of which he earneſtly de- 
ſired to know. Therefore he fix d all his 
Thoughts upon it, and began his Con- 
templation with conſidering all Bodies, not 
as Bodies, but as endu'd with Forms, from 
whence neceſſarily flow theſe. Properties, 
by which they are diſtinguiſh'd one from an- 
other. f 4 | | | 
$..44- Now by following up this Notion, 
and comprehending it in his Mind, he per- 
ceivꝰd that all Bodies had on Form in com- 
mon, from whence one or more Actions 
did proceed. And that there were ſome of 
theſe, which tho they agreed with 
all the reſt in that one common Form, had 
another Form befides ſuperadded to it, from 
whence ſome Actions proceeded. And fur- 
ther, that there was another ſort, which 
agreeing with the reſt in thoſe two Forms 
which they had, was ſtill ;diftinguiſh'd 
from them by a third Form, ſuperadded 
to thoſe other two, from whence-alfo pro- 
"ceeded ſame Actions. For inſtance, all 
Terreſtrial Bodies, as Earth, Stones, Mi- 
4 nerals, Plants, Animals, and all other hea- 
Ü Bodies, do, make up one in Number, 
Which agtee int he lame lum, from whence 
flows the Property of deſcending continually, 
whilſt there is nothing to hinder their Deſ- 
cent: And whenfoever they are forc'd to 
| move 
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move upwards, if they are left to them- 


ſelves, they immediately, by the Power of 


their Form, tend downwards again. Now, 


ſome. part of this Number, vis, Plants and 
Animals, tho' they do agree with all that 
Multitude before mention d, in that Form; 
yer ſtill have another Form ſuperadded to 
it, from whence;fow Nutrition and Accre- 
tion. Now the meaning of Nutrition is, 
when, the Body that is -nourifh'd, ſubſti- 
tures in the room of that which is conſum d 
and waſed from it ſelf, ſomething of the 
like kind, which it draws to it ſelf, and 


then converts into its own Subſtance. Aecre- 


on, or Growing, is a Motion according 


to the three Dimenſions, v. Length, Bre auth, 


and Thickxeſs, in a due Proportion. And 


theſe two Actions are common to Plants. 
and Animals, and do without doubt ſpring 
from that Form which is common to them 


both, which is what we call the Vegetative 


Soul, } Now. part of this Multitude, 2%. 


Animals, tho they have the hrſt and ſe- 


cond Forms in common wich the reſt, have 


ſtill a third Form ſuperadded, from which 
ariſe Seafation and Local Motion, Beſides, 
he pereeiy'd that every particular Species of 


Animals, had ſome Property which diſtin- 
guiſh'd it, and made it quite different from 


the reſt, and he knew. that this Difference 
muſt ariſe from ſome Form peculiar to that 
Species, which was ſuperadded to the No- 
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tion of that Form which it had in common 
with the reſt of Animals. And the like he 
ſaw happen'd to the feveral kinds of 
Plants, *5:. - . 

d. 45. And it was evident to him, that 
the Eſſences of thoſe ſenſible Bodies, which 
are in this ſublunary World, lad ſome of 
them more Qualities ſuperadded to their 
Corporeity, and others, fewer. Now he 
knew that the Underſtanding of the few- 
er, muſt needs be more eaſie to him, than 
the Underſtanding of thoſe which were 
more in number. And therefore he endea- 
vour d to get a true Notion of the Form of 
ſome one thing, whole Eſſence was the 
moſt ſimple and uncompounded. Now he 
perceivd thas the Eſſence of Animals and 
Plants conſiſted of a great many Properties, 
becauſe of the great variety of their Ope- 
rations; for which reaſon, he deferr'd the 
2 into their Forms. As for the 

Parts of the Earth, he faw that ſome of 
them were more ſimple than others, and 
therefore reſolvd to begin his Enquiry 
with the moft ſimple of all. So he perceiv d 
that Water was a thing, whoſe Eſſence was 
not compounded of many Qualities, which 
appear'd from the Paucity of thoſe Actions 
which ariſe from its Form. The ſame 
he likewiſe obſerv'd in the Fire, and Air. 
S. 46. Now he had a Notion before, that 
all theſe four might be chang d one into 

| ano 
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another; and therefore there muſt be 
ſome one thing Which they jointly par- 
ticipated of, and that this thiſg was 
Corporeity. Now twas neceſſary, that 
this one thing Which was common to them 
all, ſhould be altogether free from thoſe 
Qaalities, by which theſe four were diſtin- 
guiſh'd one from the other; and be nei- 
ther heavy nor light; hot nor cold; moiſt 
nor dry; becauſe none of theſe Qualities 
were common to all Bodjes, and therefore 
could not appertain to Body as ſuch. And 
that if it were poſſible to find any ſuch Bo- 
dy, in which there was no qther Form ſu- 
peradded to Corporeity, it would have none 
of theſe Qualities, nor indeed any other 
but what were common to all Bodies, with. 
what Form ſoever endud. He conſider d 
therefore with himſelf, to ſee if he could 
find any one Adjunct or Property which 
was common to all Bodies, both animate 
and ina nimate; but he found nothing of 
chat Nature, but only the Notion of Ex- 
renſion, and that he perceiv'd was common 
to all Bodies, viz. That they had all of 
them length, breadth, and thickneſs. Whence 
he gather d, that this Property beBBng'd to 
Body, as Body. However, his Senſe could 
not repreſent to him any Body exiſtent in 
Nature, which had this only, Adjunct, and 
was void of all other Forms: For he faw 
* that 
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that every one of them had ſome other Qua- 


lity fuperadded to the ſaid Extenſion, 
$.47.Then he conſider'd further, whether 


this Three - fold Extenſion, was the very Eſ- 


ſence of Body or dare 'and quickly found, | 


that beſides this Fen, there Was ano- 
ther, in Which this Extenſion did exiſt, 
and that this Extenſion could not 
ſubſiſt by it lf, 2s alſo the Bod which 
was. extended, could not aublit by it 


ſelf withour Extenſion. This he experi. 


mented in ſome of thoſe ſenſible Bodies 
which ate endwd with Forms; for Exam- 
ple, ii Clay: Which he perceiv d, when 
moulded into any Figure, (Spherical ſup- 


poſe) had in it a certain Proportion, Length, 


Breadth, and "Thickneſs, But then if vou 
took fe Erz fame Ball, and rede Ie ib. 
to a Cubical or Oval Figure, the Dimen- 
ſions Were chang dd, and did not retain 
the ſame Proportion which they had before, 


and yet the Clay ſtill remain'd © the ſame 


without any Change," only that it was ne- 
ceſſary for it to be extended into Length, 
Breadth, and *"Thicknefs, in ſome Propor- 


tion or other, änd not be depriv'd” of 
its Dimenſions: Let it Was plain to him 
from tlie ſucceſſiye Alterations ' of peg | 


in the ſame; Body, that they were diſtinct 
from the Clay itſelf; as alſo, that be- 
cauſe the Clay could not be altogether 
without them, it appear 'd to him * 
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belong'd to its Eſſence, © And thus from this 
Experiment it appear d to him, that Body * 
confider'd as Body, was compounded of two + 
Properties: The one of which repreſents ' 
the Clay, of which the Sphere was made; 
The other, the 'Threefold Expreſſion of it, 
when form*d into a Sphere, Cube, or what 
other Figure ſoever. Nor was it poſſible 
to conceive Body, but as conſiſting of theſe 
wo Properties, neither of which could ſfub- © 
{iſt without the other: But that one 
(namely, that of Extenſion) Which was 
liable to Change, and could ſucceſſive- 
put on different Figures, did repre- 
{ent the Form in all thoſe Bodies-whick had + | 
Forms. And that other Which ſtill abode + 
in the ſame” State, (which was the C, in | 
our -laft Inſtance) did repreſent Corpo-—- 
reit, Which is in all Bodies, of what ; 
Forms foever.”./N ow that Which we call jy 
Clay in the foregoing Inſtance, is the ſame '' 3 
which the Philoſophers call Materia prima, 1 

2 4 


the firſt Matter) and d, which is Wwhol. 
ly deſtitute of all manner of Form. bi 
9. 48. When his Contemplation had pro: 7 

cceded thus far, and he was got to ſome 
diſtance from ſenſible Objects, and was now ' © | 
juſt upon the Confines of the intellectual 
World, he diffident, and inclin'd rather to the © 
ſenſible World, which he Ms more uſed to. 
Therefore he e the Conſideration 


of 
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of abſtracted Bod), (ſince he found that his 
Senfes..could by no means reach it, nei- 
ther could he comprehend it) and applied 
himſelf to the Conſideration of the moſt 
{imple ſenſible Bodies he could find, which 
were thoſe four, about which he had been 
exercis d. And firſt of all he eonſider' d the 
Water, which he found, if let alone in that 
Condition which its Form requir d, had 
theſe two things in it, viz. Senſible Cold, 
and a Propenſion to move downwards: 
But if heated by the Fire or the Sun, its 
Coldneſs was remov'd, but its Propenſion 
to move downwards ſtill remain d: But at- 
ter wards, when it came to be more yehe- 
mently heated, it loſt its tendency down- 
wards, and mounted 1 1 and ſo it 
was wholly depriv'd of both thoſe Proper- 
ties which us'd conſtantly to proceed from 
it, and from its Form: Nor did he know 
any thing more of its Form, but only that 
theſe two Actions proceeded from thence; 
and when theſe two ceas d, the Nature of 
the Form was alter'd, and the watry Form 
was remhy d from that Body, ſince there 
appear d in it Actions, which mult needs 
coe their Origin to another Form. There- 

fore it muſt have receivd another Form 
which had not been chere before, from which 
aroſe thoſe ActiongMhich never usd to ap- 
pear in it whylt it had the ather Form. 


$4 
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& 49. Now he knew that every thing 
that was produc'd anew, muſt needs have 
ſome Producer. And from this Contem- 
plation, there aroſe in his Mind a fort of 
Impreſſion of the Maker of that Form, 
tho' his Notion of him as yet was general 
and indiſtinct. Then he paus d on the ex- 
amining of theſe Forms which he knew 
before, one by one, and found that they 
were producd anew , and that they 
muſt of neceſſity be beholden to ome 
efficient Cauſe, Then heconſider'd the Eſ- 
ſences of Forms, and found that they were 
nothing elſe, but only a Diſpoſition of Bo- 
dy to produce ſuch or ſuch Actions. For in- 
ſtance, Water, when very much heated, is 
diſpos d to riſe upwards, and that Diſpoſi- 
tion is its Form. For there is nothing 

reſent. in this Motion, but Body, and 
ome things which are obſerv'd to ariſe 
from it, which were not. in it before (ſuch 
as Qualities and , Motions) and the Effi- 
cients which produce them. Now the fit- 
neſs of Body for one Motion rather than 
another, is its Diſpoſition and Form. The 
ſame he concluded of all other Forms, and 
it appear d to him, that thoſe Actions 
which aroſe from them, were not in reality 
owing to them, but to the efficient Cauſe, 
who made uſe of theſg; Forms to produce 
thoſe Actions which areArtributed tothem, 
Li. e. the Forms]. Which Notion of his 
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is exactly the ſame with what God's Apo- 
ſtle ¶ Mabomes] ſays; I am his Hearing by 
which he hears, and his Seeing by which he ſees, 


* 
CT; 
3 


4+ 


e : 


} \ 


And in the Alcoran; Jou did not kill them, 


bur God fill d them; when thou threweſt the 
Darts, it was not thou that threweſt them, but 


God, 
. 50. Now, when he had attain'd thus 


far, fo as to have a general and indiſtinct 
Notion of this Agent, he had a moſt earn- 
. eft Deſire to know him diſtinctly And 
becauſe he had not as yet withdrawn him- 
ſelf from the ſenſible World, he began to 
look for this voluntary Agent among ſenſi 
ble Things; nor did he as yet know, whe- 
ther it was one Agent or many. Therefore 
he enquird ſtrictly into all ſuch Bodies as 
he had about him, v. thoſe which he had 


been employ'd about all along, and he 
found that they were all liable to Genera- 


tion and Corruption: And if there were any 
which did not ſuffer a total Corruption, 


t they were liable to a partial one, as 


Mater and Earth, the parts of which are 
conſum d by Fire. Likewiſe he perceiv d, 
that the Air was by extremity of Cold 
chang'd into Snow, and then again into 
Water; and among all the reſt of the Bo- 
dies which he was converſant with, he 


could find nongs which had not its Ext. 
ſence anew, and requir'd ſome voluntary 
Agent to give it a Being. Upon which ac- 

count: 
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count he laid them all aſide, and tranſ- 
ferr'd his Thoughts to the Conſideration of 
the Heavenly Bodies. And thus far he 
reach'd in his Contemplations, about the 
end of the fourth Septenary of his Age, 
viz, When he now eight and twenty Years 
old. 

6. 51. Now he knew very well, that 
the Heavens, and all the Luminaries in 
them, were Bodies, becauſe they were all 
extended according to the three Dimen- 
ſions Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, with- 
out any exception ; and that every thing 
that was ſo extended, was Body ; ergo, 
they were all Bodies Then he conſider d 
next, whether they were extended infinite- 
ly, as to ſtretch themſelves to an endleſs 
{avoth. Breadth and Thickneſs ; or, whe- 
ther they were circumfcrib'd by any Limits, 
and terminated by ſome certain Bounds, 
beyond which there could be no Extenſion. 
But here he ſtop'd à while, as in a kind of 
Amazement. | ; 

d. 52. Atlaſt, by the ſtrength of his Ap- 
prehenſion, and Sagacity of his Under- 
ſtanding, he perceiv'd that the Notion of 


infinite Body was abſurd and impoſſible, 


and a Notion wholly intelligible. , He con- 
firm'd himſelf in this Judgment of his, by 
a great many Arguments which occurr'd 
tohim, when he thus argued with him- 
ſelf. That this heavenly Body is terminated 


on 
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Ou this ſide which is next to me, is evident to 
my ſight : And that it cannot be infinitely ex. 
tended on that oppoſite ſide, which ratsd this 
Scruple in me, I prove thus: Suppoſe two 
Lines drawn from the Extremity of this Hea. 
denly Body, on that terminated Side which i; 
next to me, which Lines ſhould be produc d 
quite through this Body, in infinitum, ac- 
cording to the pr gi of the Body; then 


ſappoſe a long part of one of theſe Lines, cut 


off at this End which is next to me; then 
take the Remainder of what was cut off, and 
draw down that end of it where it was cut 15 
and lay it even with the end of the other 
Line from which there was nothing cut off ; 
and let that Line which was ſbortned, lye pa- 
rallel with the other; then ſuppoſe them 
through this Body, till you come to that ſide 
which we ſuppos'd to be infinite: Either you 
will find both theſe Lines infinitely extended, 
and then one of them cannot be y obs than 
the other, but that Which had a part of it 
cut off, will be as long as that which mas 
not, which is abſurd: Or . the Line 
which was cut will not be ſo long as that 
other, and conſequently finite: Therefore if 
you add that part to it which was cut of 
from it at firif, which was finite, the whole 
will be finite; and then it will be no longer or 
ſhorter than that Line which had nothing cut 
off from it, therefore equal to it: But this is 


finite, therefore the other is finite. _—_ 
the 


1 
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the Body in which ſuch Lines are Arawn is finite, 
and al Bodies in which ſuch Lines may be 
drawn, are finite : But ſuch Lines may be drawn 
in all Bodies, Therefore if we ſuppoſe an in- 
finite Body, we ſuppoſe an Abſurdit) and Im- 
p:fſivility. 1 

9. 52. When by the ſingular ſtrength of 
his Genius, (which he exerted in the find- 
ing out ſuch a Demonſtration) he had ſa- 
rished himſelf that the Body of Heaven 
was finite; he deſired, in thenext place, to 
know what Figure it was of, and how it 
was limited by the circumambient Super- 
ficies. And firſt he obſerv'd the Sun, Moon 
and Stars, and ſaw that they all rote 
in the Eaſt, and ſet in the Weſt; and 
thoſe which went right over his Head 
deſcrib'd a great Circle; but thoſe at a 
greater diſtance from the Vertical Point, 
either Northward or Southward , de- 
icrib'd a leſſer Circle. So that the leaſt Cir- 
cles which were deſcrib'd by any of the 
Stars, were thoſe two which went round 
the two Poles, the one North , the other 
South ; the laſt of which is the Circle of 
Sobail or Canopus; the firſt, the Circle of 
thoſe two Stars which are called in Arabick 
Alpherkadani, Now becauſe he liv'd under 
the Equinoctial Line, (as we ſhew'd be- 
fore) all thoſe Circles did cut the Horizon 
at right Angles, and both 32 and South 

were 
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in the ſpace of a Day and a Night. But it 
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were alike to him, and he could ſee both 
the Pole- Stars: He obſerv'd, that it a 


Star aroſe t any time in a great Circle, 


and another Star at the fame in a leſſer 
Circle, yet nevertheleſs, as they role to- 
gether, ſo they ſet together: and he ob- 
{erv'd it of all the Stars, and at all times. 
From whence he concluded, that the 
Heaven was of a Spherical Figure; in 
which Opinion he was confirm'd, by ob. 


ſerving the Return of the Sun, Moon and 


Stars to the Eaſt, after their Setting; and 
alſo, becauſe they always appear d to 
him of the ſame bigneſs, both when they 


roſe, and when they were in the midſt of 


Heaven, and at the time of their Setting 
whereas, if their Motions had not been 
Circular, they muſt have been nearer to 
fight, at ſome times than others; and conſc- 
quently their Dimenſions would have ap- 
pars proportionably greater or leſſer 

ut ſince there was no ſuch Appear- 
ance , he concluded that their Motion: 
were Circular. Then he conſider d the 
Motion of the Moon and the Planets 


from Weſt to Eaſt, till at laſt he under- 


ſtood a great part of Aſtronomy, Be- 
ſides, he apprehended that their Motions 
were in different Spheres, all which were 
comprehended in another which was above 
them all, and Which turn'd about all the reſt 


too 
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were too tedious to explain particularly 
how he advanc d in this Science; beſides, tis 
taught in other Books ; and what we have 
already faid, is as much as is requiſite for 
our preſent purpoſe. 

$. 53. When he had attain'd to this 
degree of Knowledge, he found that the 
whole Orb of che Heavens, and whatſoever 
was contain'd in it, was as one Thing 
compacted aud join'd together; and that 
all thoſe Bodies which he us'd to conſider 
before, as Earth, Water, Air, Plants, Ani- 
mals and the like, were all of them ſo con- 
taind in it, as never to go out of its 
Bounds : And that the whole was like 
One Animal, in which the Luminaries re- 
preſented the Senſes; The Spheres ſo join'd 
and compacted together, anſwer'd to the 
Limbs ; and the Sublunary World, to the 
Belly, in which the Excrements and Hu- 
mors are contain'd, and which oftentimes 
breeds Animals, as the Greater World. 

. 54. Now when it appear'd to him, 
that the whole World was only One Sub- 
ſtance, depending upon a Voluntary Agent, 
and he had united all the Parts of it, by the 
ſame way of thinking which he had before 
made uſe of in conſidering the Sublunary 
World; he propos'd to his Conſideration 
the World in General, and debated with 
himſelf, whether it did exiſt in Time, after 
it had been; and came to Be, out of nothing; 
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or whether it had been from Eternity, 
without any Privation preceeding it, Con- 
cerning this Matter, he had very many and 
great Doubts; ſo that neither of theſe 
two Opinions did prevail over the other. 
For when he propos'd to himſelf the Be- 
lief of its Eternity, there aroſe a great many 
Objections in his Mind; becauſe he thought 
that the Notion of Infinite Exiſtence was 
preſs'd with no leſs Diſhculties, than that 
of Infinite Extenſion : And that ſuch a 
Being as was not free from Acciflents pro- 
duc'd a- new, muſt alſo it felf be produc'd 
anew, becauſe it cannot be ſaid to be 
more ancient than thoſe Accidents : 
And that which cannot exiſt before Acci- 
dents produc'd in Time, muſt needs itſelf 
be produc'd in Time. Then on the other 
hand, when he propos'd to himſelf the Be- 
lief of its being produc'd a-new, other 
Objections occur'd to him, for ke perceiv'd 
that it was impoſſible to conceive any Noti- 
on of its being produc'd a-new, unleſs it was 
ſuppos'd that there was Time before it; 
whereas Time was one of thoſe things 
which bciong'd to the World, and was in- 
{eparable irom it; and therefore the World 
could not be ſupposd to be later than 
Time. Then he conſider'd, that a Thing 
Created muſt needs have a Creator: And 
if fo, Why did this Creator make the 
World now, and not as well before? Was 
it becauſe of any new Chance which 
| | hap- 
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happen'd to him? That could not be; for 
there was nothing exiſtent beſides him- 
ſelf. Was it then upon the Account of any 
Change in his own Nature ? But what 
{ſhould cauſe that Change? Thus he continu- 
ed for ſeveral Years, arguing pro and con about 
this Matter ; and a great many Arguments 
offer'd theraſelves on both ſides, fo that 
neither of theſe two Opinions in his Judg. 

ment over-balanc'd the other. 
$. 55. This put him to a great deal of 
trouble, which made him begin to con- 
fider with himſelf, what were the Conſe- 
uences which did follow from each of theſe 
pinions, and that perhaps they might be 
both alike. And he perceiv'd, that if he 
held that the World was created in Time, 
and exiſted after a total Privation, it would 
neceſſarily follow from thence, that it could 
not exiſt of it ſelf, without the help of 
ſome Agent to produce it. And that this 
Agent muſt needs be ſuch an one as 
cannot be apprehended by our Senſes ; for 
if he ſhould be the Object of Senſe, he muſt 
be Body, and if Body, then a Part of the 
World, and conſequently a Created Being; 
ſuch an one, as would have ſtood in need 
of ſome other Cauſe to create him: and if 
that ſecond Creator was Body, he would 
depend upon a third, and that third upon 
upon a fourth, and ſo ad infinitum, which 
x abſurd, Since therefore . World ſtands 
3 in 
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in need of an incorporeal Creator : And 
ſince the Creator thereof is really incor- 
poreal, 'tis impoſſible for us to appre- 
hend him by any of our Senſes; for we 
perceive nothing by the help of them but 
Body, or ſuch Accidents as adhere to Bodies: 
And becauſe he cannot be perceiv'd by the 
Senſes, it is impoſſible he ſhould be appre- 
hended by the Imagination; for the Ima- 
. rr does only repreſent to us the 
*orms of things in their abſence, which we 
have before learn'd by our Senſes. And 
ſince he is not Body, we muſt not attribute 
to him any of the Properties of Bod); the 
firſt of which is Extenſion, from which he 
is free, as alſo from all thoſe Properties of 
Bodies which flow from it. And ſeeing that 
he is the Maker of the World, doubtleſs he 
has the Sovereign Command over it. % 
not he know it, that created it? He is wiſe, 
Omniſcient ! | 
FS. 56. On the other ſide, he ſaw that if he 
held the Eternity of the World, and that 
it always was as it now is, without any 
Privation before it; then it would follow, 
chat its Motion muſt be Eternal too; be- 
cauſe there could be no Reſt before it, from 
whence it might commence its Motion. 
Now all Motion neceſſarily requires a 
Mover; and this Mover muſt be either 2 
Power diffus'd through the Body mov'd, 
or elſe through ſome other Body without it, 


Or 
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or elſe a certain Power, not diffus'd or 
diſpers'd through any Body at all. Now 
every Power which paſſeth, or is diffus d, 
through any Body, is divided or doubled. 
For Inſtance; The Gravzty in a Stone, by 
which it tends downwards, if you divide 
the Stone into two parts, is divided into 
two parts alſo; and if you add to it an- 
other like it, the Gravity is doubled. And 
it it were poſſible to add Stones in inſini- 
tum, the Gravity would increaſe in inſini- 
tum too. And if it were poſſible, that 
that Stone ſhould grow ſtill bigger, till it 
reach'd to an infinite Extenſion, the 
Weight would increaſe alſo in the ſame 
proportion; and if on the other ſide, a 
Stone ſhould grow to a certain ſize, and 
ſtop there, the Gravity would alſo in- 
creaſe to ſuch a pitch, and no farther. 
Now itis demonſtrated, thatall Body muſt 
neceſſarily be finite; and conſequently, that 
Power which is in Body is finite too. If 
therefore we can find any Power, which 
produces an Infinite Effect, tis plain that 
it is not in Body. Now we find, that the 
Heav'n is mov'd about with a Perpetual 
Motion, without any Ceſſation. Therefore 
if we affirm the Eternity of the World, it 
neceſſarily follows that the Power which 
moves it, is not in its own Body , nor in 
the other Exterior Body ; but proceeds 


from ſomething altogether abſtracted from 
F 4 Body, 
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Body, and which cannot be defcrib'd by 
Corporeal Adjuncts or Properties. Now 
he had learn'd from his firſt Contem- 
plation of the Sublunary World, that the 
true Eſſence of Body conſiſted in its Form, 
which is its Diſpoſition 10 ſeveral forts 


of Motion; but that Part of its Eſſence 


which conſiſted in Matter was very mean, 
and ſcarce poſſible to be conceiv'd; 
therefore the Exiſtence of the whole 
World confiſts in its Diſpoſition to 
be mov'd by this Mover, who is free from 
Matter, and the Properties of Body; abſ- 
tracted from every thing which we can 
either perceive by our Senfes, or reach by 
our Imagination. And fince he is the Effi- 
cient Cauſe of the Motions of the Hea- 
vens, in which ( notwithſtanding their 
ſeveral kinds) there is no difference, no 
Confuſion, no Ceſſation ; without doubt he 
has a Power over it, and a perfect Know- 

ledge of it. 
© U. Thus his Contemplation this 
Way, brought him to the ſame Concluſion 
it did the other Way. So that doubting 
concerning the Eternity of the World, and 
its Exiſtence de novo, did him no harm at 
all. For it was plain to him both ways, 
that there was a Being, which was not 
Body, nor join'd to Body , nor ſeparated 
from it; nor within it, nor without it; 
becauſe Conjunction and Separation, and 
k being 
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being within any thing, or without it, are 
all Properties of Body, from which that 
Being is altogether a bſtracted And becauſe 
all Bodies ſtand in need of a Form to be 
added to their Matter, as not being able to 
ſubſiſt without it, nor exiſt really; and the 
Form it ſelf cannot exiſt, but by this 
Voluntary Agent, it appear'd to him that 
all things ow'd- their Exiſtence to this 
Agent; and that none of them could ſub- 
ſift, but through him: andconſequently, 
. that he was the Cauſe, and they the Et- 
fects, (whether they were newly, created 
after a Privation, or whether they had no 
Beginning, in reſpect of him, *twas all one) 
and Creatures whoſe Exiſtence depended 
upon that Being; and that without his 
Continuance they could not continue, nor 
exiſt without his Exiſting, nor have been 
eternal without his being Eternal; but 
that he was eſſentially independent of 
them, and free from them. And how ſhould 
it be otherwiſe, when it is demonſtrated, 
that his Power and Might are infinite, and 
that all Bodies, and whatſoever belongs to 
them are finite? Conſequently, that the 
whole World, and whatſoever was in it, 
the Heavens, the Earth, the Stars, and 
whatſoever was between them above 
them, or beneath them, was all his Work 
and Creation, and poſterior to him in Na- 
ture, if not in Time, As, if you take any 

Body 
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Body whatſoever in your Hand, and then 


move your Hand , the Body will without 
doubt follow the Motion of your Hand, 
with ſuch 2 Motion as ſhall be poſterior to 
it in Nature, tho? not in Time, becauſe 
they both began together: 80 all this 
World is caus'd and created by this Agent 
out of Time, Whoſe Command is, when he 


would have any thing done, BE, and it is. 


$. 58. And when he perceiv'd that all 
things which did exiſt were his Workman- 
ſhip, he look d them over again, conſidering 
attentively the Power of the Efficient, and 
admiring the Wonderfulneſs of the Work- 
manſhip, and ſuch accurate Wiſdom, and 
ſubtil Knowledge. And there appear'd to 
him in the moſt minute Creatures (much 
more in the greater) ſuch Footſteps of 
Wiſdom, and Wonders of the Work of 
Creation, that he was ſwallow'd up with 
Admiration, and fully aſſur'd that theſe 
things could not proceed from any other, 
than a Voluntary Agent of infinite Per- 
fection, nay, that was above all Perfection; 
ſuch an one, to whom the Weight of the 
leatt Atom was not unknown, whether in 
Heaven or Earth; no, nor any other thing, 
whether leſſer or greater than it. 
Fd. 59. Then he conſider'd all the kinds of 
Animals, and how this Agent had given 
ſuch a Fabrick of Body io every one ot 
them, and then taught them how to uſe it. 
xt 9 For 
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For if he had not directed them to apply 
thoſe Limbs which he had given them, to 
choſe reſpective Uſes for which they were 
deſign'd, they would have been ſo far 
from being of any Service that they 
would rather have been a Burden. From 
whence he knew, that the Creator of 
the World was ſupereminently Bounti- 
ful, and exceedingly Gracious. And 
then when he perceiv'd among the Crea- 
tures, any that had Beauty, Perfection, 
Strength, or Excellency of any kind what- 
ver, he conſiderd with himſelf, and 
knew that it all flow'd from that Volun- 
tary Agent, (whoſe Name be praiſed) and 
from his Eſſence and Operation. And he 
knew, that what the Agent had in his own 
Nature, was greater than that, [which he 
ſaw in the Creatures,] more perfect and 
compleat, more beautiful and glorious, and 
more laſting; and that there was no pro- 
(rs between the one and the other. 
Neither did he ceaſe to proſecute this 
Search, till he had run through all the At- 
tributes of Perfection, and found that they 
were all in this Agent, and all low'd from 
him; and that he was moſt worthy to have 
them all aſcrib'd to him, above all the Crea- 
tures which were deſcrib'd by them. 

b. 60. In like manner he enquir'd into 
all the Attributes of Imperſection, and per- 
geiv'd that the Maker of the World was 


free 
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free from them all: And how was it poſſible 
for him to be otherwiſe, ſince the Notion 
of Imperfection is nothing but mere Priva- 
tion, or what depends upon it? And how 
can he any way partake of Privation, who 
is very Eſſence, and cannot but exiſt; who 
gives Being to every thing that: exiſts, 
and beſides whom there is no Exiſtence ? 
But HE is the Being, HE is the Abſolute- 
neſs, HE the Beauty, HE the Glory, HE 
the Power, H E the Knowledge, F HE « 
HE, and beſides Him all things are ſubject to 
periſhing. BY | 

$. 61, Thus far Us Knowles e had 
brought him towards the end of the fiſth 


Septenary from his Birth, viz. when he 


was 35 Years old. And the Conſideration 
of this Supream Agent was then ſo rooted 
in his Heart, that it diverted him from 
thinking upon any thing elſe: and he fo 
far forgot the Conſideration of the Crea- 
tures, and the Enquiring into their Na- 
tures, that as ſoon as e er he caſt his Eyes 
upon any thing of what kind ſoever, he 


immediately perceiv'd in it the Footſteps of 
this Agent; and in an inſtant his Thoughts 


were taken off from the Creature, and 
and transferr'd to the Creator. So that he 
was inflam*d with the deſire of him, and 
his Heart was altogether withdrawn from 
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thinking upon this inferior World, which 
— the Objects of Senſe, and wholly 
taken up with the Contemplation of the 
upper, Intellectual World. | 

. 62. Having now attain'd to the Know- 
ledge of this Supream Being, of Permanent 
Exiſtence, which has no Cauſe of his own 
Exiſtence, but is the Cauſe why all things 
elſe exiſt ; he was defirous to know b 
what Means he had atrain'd this Know- 
jedge, and by which of his Faculties he had 
apprehended this Being. And firſt he ex- 
amin d all his Senſes, 7. his Hearing, Sight, 
Smelling, Taſting and Feeling, and per- 
ceiv'd that all theſe apprehended nothin 
but Body, or what was in Body. For the 
Hearing apprehended nothing but Sounds, 
and theſe came from the Undulation of the 
Air, when Bodies are ſtruck one againſt 
another. The Sight, apprehends Colours. 
The Smelling, Odours. The Taſte, Savours. 
And the Touch, the Temperatures and 
Diſpoſitions of Bodies, ſuch as Hardneſs 
Softneſs, Roughneſs and Smoothneſs. 
Nor does the Imagination apprehend an 
thing, but as it has Length, Breadth and 
Thickneſs. Now all theſe things which are 
thus apprehended , are the Adjuncts of 
Bodies; nor can theſe Senſes apprehend 
any thing elſe, becauſe they are Faculties 
diffus'd through Bodies, and divided ac- 
cording to the diviſion of Bodies, and for 


that- 
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that reaſon cannot apprehend any thing 
elle but diviſible Body. For ſince this 
Faculty is diftus'd through the viſible 
Body, 'tis impoſhble, but that when it 
apprehends any thing whatſoever, that 
thing ſo apprehended, muſt he divided as 
the Faculty is divided. For which Reaſon, 
no Faculty which is ſeated in Body, can 
apprehend any thing but what is Body, or 
in it. Now we have already demonſtra- 
ted, that this neceſſarily Exiſtent Being 1s 
free in every reſpect trom all Properties ot 
Body; and conſequently not to be appre- 
hended, but by ſomething which is neither 
Body, nor any Faculty inherent in Body, nor 
has any manner of dependance upon it, nor 
is either within it, or without it, nor join'd 
to it, nor ſeparated from it. From whence 
it appear d to him, that he had apprehended 
this Being by that which was his Eſſence, 
and gain'd a certain Knowledge of him. 
And from hence he concluded, that this 
Eſſence was Incorporeal, and free from all 
the Properties of Body. And that all his 
External Part which he ſaw, was not in 
reality his Eſſence; by that his true Eſſence 
was That , by which he apprehended that 

Abſolute Being of neceſſary Exiſtence. 
$. 63. Having thus learn'd, that this 
Eſſence was not that Corporeal Maſs 
which he perceiv'd with his Senſes, and 
was cloath'd with his Skin, he began to 
enter 
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entertain mean Thoughts of his Body, and 
ſet himſelf to contemplate that Noble 
Being, by which he had reach'd the Know- 
ledge of that Superexcellent, and Neceſſa- 
rily exiſtent Being; and began to conſider 
with himſelſ, by means of that Noble 
Eſſence of his, whether this Noble Eſſence 
of his could poſſibly be diſſolv'd, or dye, 
or be annihilated ; or whether it were of 
perpetual duration. Now he knew that 
Corruption and Diſſolution were Properties 
of Body, and conſiſted in the putting off 
one Form, and putting on another. As for 
Inſtance : when Water is chang'd into Air, 
and Air. into Water; or when Plants are 
rurn'd into Earth or Aſhes, and Earth again 
into Plants; ( for this 1s the true Notion of 
Corruption, ) But an Incorporeal Being, 
which has no dependance upon Body, but 
is altogether ſree from the Accidents pro- 
per to Body, cannot be ſuppos'd to be 
liable to Corruption. 

$. 64. Having thus ſecur'd himſelf in 
this Belief, that his Real Eſſence could not 
be diffoly*d, he had a mind to know what 
Condition it ſhould be in, when he had 
laid afide the Body, and was ſeparated 
from it; which he perſuaded himſelf 
would not be, till the Body ceas'd to con- 
tinue a fit Inſtrument for its uſe. Therefore 
he conſider d all his Apprehenſive Facul- 
ties, and perceiv d that every one of _ 
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did ſometimes apprehend Potentially, and 
ſometimes A#ually; as the Eye when it is 
Thut, or turn'd away from the Object, ſees 
Potentially, (For the meaning of appre- 
hending Potentially is, when it does not ap- 
prehend zow, yet can do it for the time to 
come. And when the Eye is open, and 
turn'd toward the Object, it ſees Actually 
(for that is call'd Actual, which is prefent,) 
and ſo every one of theſe Faculties is ſome 
times in Power, and ſometimes in Ad. 
And if any of them did never actually 
apprehend its Proper Object, ſo long as it 
remains in Power, it has no defire to any 
Particular Object; becauſe it knows no- 
thing of any, (as a Man that is born blind.) 
But if it did ever actually Apprehend, and 
then be reduc'd to the Power only : ſo 
long as it remains in that condition, it will 
defire to apprehend in Act; becaufe it has 
been acquainted with the Object, and is 
intent upon it, and lingers after it; as a 


Man who could once ſee, and after is 


blind, continually deſires Viſible Objects: 


And according as the Object which he has 
| ſeen, is more perfect, and glorious, and 


beautiful, his Deſire towards it is propor- 
tionably increas'd, and his Grief for the 
Loſs of it ſo much the greater. Hence it is 
that the Grief of him who is depriv'd of 
that Sight he once had, is greater than his 


who is depriv'd of Smelling; becauſe = 
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Objects of Sight are more perfet and 
beautiful than thoſe of Smelling. And if 
there be any thing of boundleſs Per- 
fection, infinite Beauty, Glory and 
Splendor , that is above all Splendor and 
Beauty; ſo that there is no Perfection, 
Beauty , Brightneſs, or Comlinets , but 
flows from it. Then certainly he that 
{hall be depriv'd of the Sight and Know- 
ledge of that Thing, after he has once 
been acquainted with it, muſt neceſ- 
farily, ſo long as he continues in that 
State, ſuffer inexpreſſible Anguiſh; as on 
the contrary , he that continually has it 


preſent to him, mult needs enjoy uninter- 


rupted Delight, perpetual Felicity, and in- 
finite Joy and Gladneſs. 

9. 65. Now it had been already made 
12 8 to him, that all the Attributes of Per- 

tion belong'd to that Being which did ne- 
un ſelf· exiſt, and that he was far from 
all manner of Imperfection. He was certain 
withal, that the Faculty by which he attain d 
to the Apprehenſion of this Being, was not 
like to Bodies, nor ſubject to Corruption, as 
they are. And from hence it appear d to him, 
that whoſoever had ſuch an Eſſence as was 
capable of apprehending this Noble Being, 
muſt, hen he put off the Body at the time 
of his Death, have been formerly, during 
his Converſation in the Body, firſt, either 


one who was not acquainted with this 
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neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Eſſence, nor ever was 
join d to him, nor ever heard any thing of him 
and ſo would, at the ſeparating with the Bo- 
dy, never to be join'd to him, nor to be con- 
cern'd at the want of him. Becauſe all the 
Corporeal Faculties ceaſe when the Body 
dies, nor do they any longer delire or linger 

after their proper Objects; nor are in an 
trouble or pain for their abſence ; (which is 
the Condition of all Brutes, of what ſhape ſo- 
ever they are.) Or elſe, ſecondly, ſuch an one, 
who while he continu d in the Body, did con- 
verſe with this Being, and had a ſenſe of his 
Perfection, Greatneſs, Dominion,and Power: 
but afterwards declin'd from him, and fol- 
low*d his vicious Inclinations, till at length 
Death overtook him whilſt in this State; hie 
ſhall be depriv'd of that Viſion, and yet be 
afflicted with the Deſire of Enjoying it, and & 
remain in laſting Puniſhment and jnexpreſ- 
ſible Torture; whether he be to be deliver'd 
from his Miſery after a long time, andenjoy 
that Viſion which he ſo earneſtly deſires; or, 
everlaſtingly to abide in the fameTorments, 
according as he was fitted and diſpos'd for 
either of theſe two, during his continuance in 
the Body. Or laſtly, were ſuch an one, who 
convers'd with this neceſſarily ſelf.exiſtent 
Being,and apply'd himſelf to it,with the ut- 
moſt of his Ability, and has all his Thoughts 
continually intent upon his Glory, Beauty, 
and Splendor, and never turns fromhim, oo. 
| OT» 
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forſakes him, till Death ſeizes him in the 
Act of Contemplation and Intuition : Such 
a Manas this ſhall, when ſeparated from Bo- 
dy, remain in everlaſting Pleaſure, and De- 
light, and Joy and Gladneſs, by reaſon bf the 
uninterrupted Viſion of that {elt-exiftent 
Being, and its intire freedom from all Im- 
purity and Mixture; and becauſe all thoſe 
Senſible Things ſhall be remov'd from 
him, which are the proper Objects of rhe 
Corporeal Faculties, and which, in regard 
of his preſent State, are no better than 
Torments, Evils and Hinderances. ; 
d. 66. Being thus ſatisfied, that the Per- 
lection and Happineſs of his own Being con- 
liſted in the actually beholding that neceſ- 
ſarily ſelf.exiſtent Being perpetually, ſo as 
not to be diverted from it ſo much as the 
twinkling of an Eye, that Death might find 
him actually employ'd in that Viſion, and 
ſo his Pleaſure might be continu'd, with- 
out being interrupted by any Pain; (which 
Ab-Jonaid a Doctor, and Inaum, of the 
Sect of the Saphians, alluded to; when at the 
point of Death, he ſaid to his Friends about 
him , Ihis is the Time when Men ought ta 
Glorifj GOD, and be inftant in their Pray- 
ers, he began to conſider with himſelf, by 
what Means this Viſion might actually be 
continu'd , without Interruption. So he 
was very intent for a time upon that Being; 
but he could not ſtay 1 long, before 
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ſome ſenſible Object or other would preſent 
it ſelf, either the Voice of ſome wild Beaſſ 
would reach his Ears, or ſome Phantaty 
affected his Imagination; or he was tonch'd 
with ſome Pain in ſome Part or other; or 
he was hungry, or dry, or too cold, or too 
hot, or was forc'd to rife to eaſe Nature, 
So that his Contemplation was interrupted, 
and he remov*d from that State of Mind 
And then he could not, without a great 
deal of difficulty, recover himſelf to that 
State he was in before; and he was afraid 
that Death ſhould overtake him at ſuch a 
Time as his Thoughts were diverted from 
the Viſion, and ſo ſhould fall into ever- 
laſting Miſery, and the Pain of Separa- 
tion. 

9. 67. This put him into a great deal of 
Anxiety, and when he could find no Re- 
medy, he began to conſider all the ſeveral 
Softs of Animals, and obſerve their 
Actions, and what they were employ d 
about; in hopes of finding ſome of them 
that might poſhbly have a Notion of 
this Being , and endeavour after him: 
that ſo he might learn of them which 4 
to be ſavd. But he was altogether diſ- 
appointed in his Search ; for he tound that 
they were all wholly taken up in getting 
their Proviſion, and 9 —— their Deſires 
of Eating, and Drinking, and Copula- 
tion, and chuſing the ſhady places 5 hot 
; | ea 
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Weather, and the ſunny ones in cold: And 
that all their life-time, both day and night, 
till they died, was ſpent after this manner, 
without any variation, or minding any 
thing elſe at _ time. From whence it 
appear'd to him, that they knew nothing of 
this Being, nor had any deſire towards it, 
nor became acquainted with it by any 
Means whatſoever ; and that they all went 
into a State of Privation, or ſomething 
very near a-kin to it. Having paſs'd this 
Judgment upon the Animals, he knew that 
it was much more reaſonable to conclude 
ſo of Vegetables, which had but few of 
thoſe Apprehenſions which the Animals 
had; and if that whoſe Apprehenſion was 
more perfect did not attain to this Know- 
ledge, much leſs could it be expected from 
that whoſe Apprehenſion was leſs perfect; 
eſpecially when he ſaw that all the Actions 
of Plants reach*d no farther than Nutrition 
and Generation. | 

$. 68. He next conſider d the Stars and 
Spheres, and faw, that they had all regular 
Motions, and went round in a due Order; 
and that they were pellucid and ſhining, 
and remote from any approach to Change 
or Diſſolution : which made him have a 
| ſtrong ſuſpicion, that they had Eſſences di- 

ſtinct from their Bodies, which were ＋ 
ed with this neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Eſſence. 


And that theſe underſtanding Eſſences, were 
G 3 like 
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like his underſtanding Eſſence. And why 
might it not be ſuppos'd that they might 
have incorporeal Eſſences, when he him- 
ſelf had, notwithſtanding his Weakneſs 
and extream want of ſenſible Things? 

That he conſiſted of a corruptible Body, 
and yet nevertheleſs, all theſe Defects did 
not hinder him from having an incorpo- 
real incorruptible Eſſence : From whence 
he concluded, that the Celeſtial Bodies 
were much more likely to have it; and 
he perceived that they had a Knowledge of 
the neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being, and did actu- 
ally behold it at all times; becauſe they 
were not at all incumbred with thoſe Hin- 
derances, ariſing from the Intervention of 
ſenſible Things, which debarr'd him from 
enjoying the Viſion, without Interrup- 
tion, 

d. 69. Then he began to conſider with 
himſelt, what ſhould be the reaſon why 
he alone, above all the reſt of living Crea- 
tures, ſhould be endu'd with ſuch an E\- 
ſence, as made him like the Heavenly 
Bodies. Now he underſtood before the 
Nature of the Elements, and how one of 
them us'd to be chang'd into another, aud 
that there was nothing upon the Face of 
the Earth, which always remain'd in the 
ſame Form, but that Generation and Cor- 
ruption follow'd one another perpetually 
ina mutual Succeſſion ; and that the great- 


eſt 
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et part of theſe Bodies were mix'd and 
compounded of contrary Things, and were 
tor that reaſon the more diſpos'd to Diſſo- 
lution : And that there could not be found 
among them all, any thing pure and free 
from Mixture, but that ſuch Bodies as 
came neareſt to it, and had leaſt mixture, 
as Gold and Jacinth are of longeſt Dura- 
tion, and leſs ſubject to Diſſolution; and 
that the Heavenly Bodies were moſt ſim- 
ple and pure, and for that reaſon more 
free from Diſſolution, and not ſubje& to 
a Succeſſion of Forms. And here it ap- 
pear'd to him, that the real Eſſence of 
thoſe Bodies, which are in this ſublunary 
World, conſiſted in ſome, of one ſimple 
Notion added ro Corporeity, as the four 
Elements; in others of more, as Animals 
and Plants. And that thoſe, whoſe Eſ- 
{ence conſiſted of the feweſt Forms, had 
feweſt Actions, and were farther diſtant 
from Life. And that if there were any 
body to be found, that was deſtitute of all 
Form, it was impoſſible that it ſhould 
live, but was next to nothing at all; alſo 
that thoſe things which were endu'd with 
moſt Forms, had the moſt Operations, 
and had more ready and eaſie entrance to 
the State of Life. And if this Form were 
ſo diſpos d, that there were no way of ſe- 
parating it from the Matter to which it 
properly belong'd, then the Lite of it, 

G 4 would 
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would be manifeſt, permanent and vigo- 
rous to the utmoſt degree. But on the 
contrary, whatſoever Body was altogether 
deſtitute of a Form, was ta», Matter with- 
out Life, and near a-kin to nothing. Ard 
rhat the four Elements ſubſiſted with one 
ſingle Form only, and are of the firſt Rani 
of Beings in the — World, .out of 
which, other things endu'd with more 
Forms are compounded ; And that che 
Life of theſe Elements is very weak, both 
becauſe they have no variety of Motion, 
but always tend the fame way; and be- 
caufe every one of them has ah Adverſary 
which manifeſtly oppoſes the Tendency of 
its Nature, and Endeavours to deprive i; 
of its Form; and therefore its Eflence 15 
of ſhort Continuance, and its Life weak 
But that Plants had a ſtronger Life, and 
Animals a Life more manifeſt than the 
Plants. The reafon of which is, becauſe 
that whenever it happen'd, that in any of 
theſe compound Bodies, the Nature of 
one Element prevaiPd , that predomi- 
nant Element would overcome the Na- 
tures of the reſt, and deſtroy their 
Power; ſo that the compounded Body would 
be of the fame Nature with that pfevail- 
ing Element, and conſequently partake but 
of a ſmall Portion bf Lite, becauſe the Ele- 
ment it ſelf does fo. 
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$. 70. On the contrary, if there were a- 
ny of theſe compounded Bodies, in which 
the Nature of one Element did not prevail 
over the reſt, but they were all equally 
mix'd, and a match one for the other; 
then one of them would not abate the Force 
of the other, any more than its own Force 
is abated by it, but they would work upon 
one another with equal Power, and the 
Operation of any one of them would not 
be more conſpicuous than that of the reſt; 
and this Body would be far from bein 
like to any one of the Elements, but woul 
be as if it had nothing contrary to its Form, 
and confequently the more diſpos'd for 
Life ; and the greater this Equality of Tem- 
perature was, and by how much the more 
perfect, and further diſtant from inclining 
oneway or other, by ſo much the farther 
it is diftant from having any contrary to it, 
and its Life is the more perfect. Now ſince 
that Animal Spirit which is ſeated in the 
Heart is of a moſt exact Temperature, as 
— finer than Barth and Water, and 
groſſer than Fire and Air, it has the Na- 
ture of a Mean between them all, and 
and which has no manifeft Oppoſition to 
any of the Elements, and by this means is 
fitted to become that Form which conſti- 
tutes an Animal. And he faw that it 
ftollow?d from hence, that thoſe Animal 
_ Spirits which were of the moſt even Tem- 
| perature, 
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perature, were the beſt diſpos'd for the 
moſt perfect Lite in this World, of Gene. 
ration and Corruption, and that this 850. 
rit was very near having no oppoſite 
its Forms, and did in this reſpect reſem - 
ble the Heavenly Bodies which have 0 
oppolite to their Forms; and was therefore 
the Spirit of the Animal, becauſe it was 
Mean between all the Elements, and had 
no abſolute Tendency, either upwards or 
downwards; but that, if it were poſlible 
it ſhould be plac'd in the middle Space, 
between the Center and the higheſt Bounds 
of the Region of Fire, and not be deſtroy'd, 
it would continue in the ſame place, ud 
move neither upwards nor downwards; 
but if it ſhould be locally mov d, it would 
move in a round, as the Heavenly Bodies 
do, and if it mov'd in its place, it would 
be round its own Center, and that it was 
impoſſible for it to be of any other Figure 
but Spherical, and for that reaſon it is 
very much like ro the Heavenly Bodies. 
$. 71. And when he had conſider'd the 
Properties of Animals, and could not ſee 
any one among them, concerning which 
he could in the leaſt ſuſpect that it had 
any Knowledge of this neceſſarily ſelf.exiſten: 
Being; but he knew that his own Efſence 
had the Knowledge of it: He concluded 
from hence that - he was an Animal, en- 
du'd with a Spirit of an equal Tempera- 
| | ture, 
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ture, as all the Heavenly Bodies are, and 
chat he was of a diſtinct Species from the 
reſt of Animals, and that he was created 
for another end, and deſign d for ſomethin 
greater than what they were capable of. 
And this was enough to ſatisfie him of the 
Nobility of his Nature; namely, that his 
viler Part, /.e, the Corporeal, was moſt 
like of all to the Heavenly Subſtances, 
which are without this World of Genera- 
tion and Corruption, and free from all ac- 
cidents that cauſe any Defect, Change or 
Alteration : And that his noble Part, vzz. 
that by which he attain'd the Knowledge 
of the weceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being, was ſome- 
thing Heroical and Divine, not ſubject to 
Change or Diſſolution, nor capable of be- 
ing deſcrib'd by any of the Properties or 
Attributes of Bodies : Not to beapprehend- 
ed by any of the Senſes, or by the Imagi- 
nation; nor to be known by the means of 
any other Inſtrument but it ſelf alone, and 
that it attains the Knowledge of it ſelf by 
it ſelf, and was at once the Knower, the 
Knowledge, and the Thing known, the 
Faculty and the Object. Neither was 
there any difference between any of theſe, 
becauſe Diverſity and Separation are Pro- 
perties and Adjuncts of Bodies; but Body 
was no way concern'd here, nor any Pro- 
perty or Adjunct of Boay, | 


Q. 72. Ha- 
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C. 72. Having apprehended the manuc 
by 2 arg vw. like the Heavenly Bo- 
dies, was peculiar to him above all other 
kinds of Animals whatever; he perceiv'd 
that it was a Duty neceſſarily incumbent 
upon him to reſemble them, and imitate 
their Actions, and endeavour'to the utmoſt 
to become likethem : He perceiv'd alſo 
that in reſpect of his nobler Part, by Which 
he had attain'd the Knowledge of that »e- 
ceſſaril ſelfrexiſtent Being, he did in ſome mea- 
ſure reſemble it, becauſe he was ſeparated 
from the Attributes of Bodies, as the e- 
ceſſarily felf-exiftent Being is ſeparated from 
them. Hefawalſothat it was his Duty to en- 
deavour to make himſelf Maſter of the Pro 
perties of that Being by all poſſible means, 
and put on his Qualities, and imitate his 
Actions, and labour in the doing his Will, 
and reſign him ſelf wholly to him, and ſub- 
mit to his Diſpenſations heartily and un- 
feignedly, ſo as to rejoice in him; tho” 
he ſhould lay AMictions upon his Body, 
and hurt, or totally deſtroy it. 

§. 73. He alſo perceiv'd that he reſem- 
bled the Beaſts in his viler part, which 
belong'd to this Generable and Corraptible 
World, zz. this dark, groſs Body, which 
ſollicited him with the Deſire of Variety of 
ſenſible Objects, and excited him to eat- 
ing, drinking, and Copulation; and he 
knew that his Body was not created x 

join 
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ioin'd to him in vain, but that he was 
oblig'd to preſerve it and take care of it, 
which he faw could not be done without 
ſome of thoſe Actions which are common 
tothe reſt of the Animals. Thus ic was 
plain to him, that there were three forts 
of Actions which he was oblig'd to, viz. 
1. Either thoſe by which he reſembled the 
irrational Animals. Or, 2. Thoſe by 
which he reſembled the Heavenly Bodies. 
Or, 3. Thoſe by which he reſembled the - 
ceſſarily ſelfexiſtent Being: And that he was 
0 ig to the firff, as having a groſs Body, 
conſiſting of feveral Parts, and different 
Faculties, and variety of Motions. To 
the ſecond, as having an Animal Spirit, 
which had its Seat in the Heart, and was 
the firſt beginning of the Body and all its 
Faculties. To the third, as he was what 
he was, viz. as he was that Being, by 
which he knew the »« ceſſarily ſelf-ex:/tent 
Being. And he was very well aſſur'd before, 
that his Happineſs and Freedom from Mi- 
ſery, conſiſted in the perpetual Viſion of 
that neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being, without be - 
ing averted from it ſo much as the twinks 
ing of an Eye 

74. Then he weigh'd with himſelf, by 
what means a Continuation of this Viſion 
might be attain'd, and the Reſult of his 
_ Contemplation was this, viz, That he was 
obliged to keep himſelf conſtantly exercis'd 

in 
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in theſe three kinds of Reſemblance. No 
that the firſt of them did any way cont; 
bute to the helping him to the Vin (but 
was rather an Impediment and Hindrance. 
becauſe it was concern'd only in ſen- 
ſible Objects, which are all of them a for: 
of Veil or Curtain interpos'd between us 
and it;) but becauſe it was neceſſary for 
the Preſervation of the Animal Spirit, 
whereby the ſecond Reſemblance, which 
he had with the Heavenly Bodies was ac- 
quir'd, and was for this reaſon neceſſary , 
though incumbred with Hindrances and 
Inconveniencies, But as to the ſecond 
Conformity, he ſaw indeed that a great 
ſhare of that continu'd Viſion was attain'd 
by it, but that it was not without Mix- 
ture ; becauſe, whatſoever contemplates 
the Viſion after this manner continually, 
does, together with it, have regard to; and 
caſt a Look upon his own Eſſence, as ſhall 
be ſhewn hereafter. But that the third 
Conformity was that by which he obtain'd 


the pure and entire Viſion, ſo as to be whol- 


ly taken up with it, without being divert- 
ed from it one way or other, by any 
means whatſoever, but being ſtill intent up- 
on that zeceſſarily jelf-exiſteat Being; whicli 
whoſoever enjoys, has no regard to any 
thing elſe, and his own Eſſence is altoge- 
ther neglected, and vaniſh'd out of ſight, 


and become as nothing; and fo are all 


other 
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other Eſſences both great and ſmall, except 
only the Eſſence of that One, True, Neceſ- 
farily Self- exiſtent, High ana Powerful Being. 
75. Now when he was aſſur'd that 
the utmoſt Bound of all his Deſires conſiſted 
in this third Conformity, and tliat it was 
not to be attain'd, without being a long 
time exercis'd in the ſecond; and that there 
was no continuing ſo long as was neceſſa- 
ry for that Purpoſe, but Dy means of the 
firſt; (which, how neceſſary ſoever, he 
knew was an Hindrance in itſelt, and an 
Help only by Accident.) He reſolved to 
allow himſelf no more of that firſt Confor- 
mity than needs muſt, which was only 
juit ſo much as would keep the Animal 
Spirit alive. Now, in order to this, he 
found there were two Things neceſlary ; 
The former, to help it inwardly, and ſup- 
ply the Defect of that Nouriſhment which 
was waſted; The latter, to preſerve it 
from without, againſt the Extremities of 
Heat and Cold, Rain and Sun, hurt- 
ful Animals, and fuch like; and he 
perceiv'd, that if he ſhould allow himſelf 
to uſe theſe things, though neceſſary, un- 
adviſedly and at Adventure, it might 
chance to expoſe him to Exceſs, and h 
that means he might do himſelf an Injur 
unawares; whereupon he concluded it the 
ſafeſt Way to ſet Bounds to himſelf, which 
he reſolv d not to pals ; both as to the _ 
0 
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of Meat which he was to eat, and the 
uantity and Quality of it, and the Times 
returning to it. 
S. 76. And firſt he confider'd the ſeve- 
ral Kinds of thoſe things which were fit to 
eat; and found that there were three 
ſorts, vis, either ſuch Plants as were not 
yet come to their full Growth, nor attain. 
ed to Perfection, fuch as are ſeveral forts 
of green Herbs which are fit to eat: Or /e- 
canal), the Fruits of Trees which were ful- 
ly ripe, and had Seed fit for the Production 
of more of the ſame Kind (and ſuch were 
the kinds of Fruits that were newly gather- 
ed and dry) : Or 14th, Living Crea- 
tures, bath Fiſh and Fleſh. Now he knew 
very well, that all theſe things were crea- 
* that neceſſariſy ſelf-exiſtent Being, in 
approaching to whom he was aſſur'd that 
his Happineſs did conſiſt, and in deſirin 
to reſemble him. Now the eating of the 
things muſt needs hinder their attaining to 
their Perfection, and deprive them of that 
End for which they were delign'd ; and this 
would be an Oppoſition to the working of 
the Supream Agent, and {ych an Oppoſi- 
tion would hinder that Nearneſs and Con- 
tormity to him, which he ſo much deſir d. 
Upon this he thought it the belt way to 
abſtain from eating altogether, if poſſible; 
but when he {aw that this wguld not do, 


and that ſuch an Abſtinence tended to 15 
Ow 1 


Diſſolution of his Body, which was fo 
much a 2 Oppoſition to the Agent 
than the former, by how much he was of 
2 more excellent Nature than thoſe things, 
whoſe Deſtruction was the Cauſe of his 
Preſervation : Of rwo Evils he reſolved ro 
chuſe rhe leaſt, and do that whichcontain'd 
in it the leaſt Oppoſition to the Creator; 
and reſolved to partake of any of theſe 
ſorts, if thoſe he had moſt mind to were 
not at hand, in ſuch quantity as he 
ſhould conclude upon hereafter; and if it 
ſo happen'd that he had them all at hand, 
then he would conſider with himſelf, and 
chuſe that, in the partaking of which 
there would be rhe leaſt Oppoſition to the 
Work of the Creator : Such as the pulp of 
thoſe Fruits which were full ripe, and had 
Seeds in them fit to produce others of the 
like kind, always taking care to preſerve 
the Seeds, and neither cut them, nor ſpoil 


them, nor throw them in ſuch places as 


were not fit for Plants to grow in, as ſmooth 
Stones, falt Earth, and the like. And if 
ſuch pulpy Fruits, as Apples, Pears, 
Plumbs, &c. could not eaſily be come at, 
he would then take ſuch as had nothi 

in them fit to cat but only the Seed, as 
Almonds and Cheſnuts, or ſuch green 


Herbs as were young and tender; always 


_ obſerving this Rule, that let him take of 
which ſort he would, = ſtill choſe * 
that 
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that there was preateſt Plenty of, and 
which increafed faſteſt, but fo as to pull 
up nothing — the Roots, nor ſpoil the 
Seed : And if none of theſe things could 
be had, he would then take ſome living 
Creature, or eat Eggs; but when he took 
any Animal, he choſe that ſort of which 
there was the greateſt Plenty, ſo as not 
totally to deſtroy any Species. 

6. 77. Theſe were the Rules which he 
preſcrib'd to himſelf, as to the Kinds of 
his Proviſion ; as to the Quantity, his Rule 
was to eat no more than juſt what would 
fatisfie his Hunger; and as for the time 
of his Meals, he deſign'd, when he was 
once ſatisfied, not to eat any. more till he 
found ſome Diſability in himſelf, which 
hindred his Exerciſe in the ſecond Confor- 
mity, (of which we are now going to 
ſpeak;) and as for thoſe things which ne- 
ceſſity requir'd of him towards the Con- 
ſervation of his Animal Spirit, in regard 
of defending it from external Injuries, he 
was not much troubled about them, for 
he was cloath'd with Skins, and had a 
Houſe ſufficient to ſecure him from thoſe 
Inconyeniences from without, which was 
enough for him; and he thought it ſuper- 
fluous to take any further Care about thoſe 
_ and as for his Diet, he obſerv'a 
thoſe Rules which he had preſcrib'd to 


him- 


f 
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himſelf, namely, thoſe which we have juſt 


now ſet down, 
9. 78. After this he apply'd himſelf to 
the ſecoud Operation, vzz. the Imitation 
of the Heavenly Bodies, and expreſſing 
their proper Qualities in himſelf; which 
when he had conſider d, he found to be 
of three ſorts. The firſt were ſuch as had 
relation to thoſe inferior Bodies, which 
are plac'd in this World of Generation 
and Corruption, as Heat, which they im- 
part to thoſe of their own Nature, and 
Cold by. accident, Illuminacion, Rare- 
faction, and Condenſation, and all thoſe 
other things by which they influence 
theſs inferior Bodies, whereby they 
are diſpos'd for the Reception of Spiritual 
Forms from the ae ee e Agent. 
The ſecond fort of Properties which they 
had, were ſuch as concern'd their own 
Being, as that they were clear, bright and 
py free from all manner of feculent 
atter, and whatſoever kinds of Im- 

| purity : That their Motion was circular, 
e of them moving round their own 
Center, and ſome again round the Center 
of other Planets, Ihe third kind of their 
Properties, were ſuch as had relationto the 
neceſſarily ſelf.exiſtent Agent, as their con- 
tinually beholding him without any Inter- 
ruption, and having a Deſire towards him, 
being buſied in his Service, and mov- 
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ing agreeable to his Will, and not other- 
wiſe, but as he pleaſed, and by his Power. 
So he began to reſemble them in every one 
of theſe three kinds, to the utmoſt of lu. 
Power. 

$. 79. And as for his firſt Conformity, 
his Imitation of them conſiſted in remov- 
ing all things that were hurtful, either 
from Animals or Plants if they could 
be removd : So that if he ſaw any Plant 
which was depriv'd of the Benefit of the 
Sun, by the Interpoſition of any other Bo- 
dy; or that its growth was hindred by its 
being twiſted with, or ſtanding too near 
any other Plant, he would remove that 
which hindred it if poſſible, yet fo as not 
to hurt either; or if it was in danger of 
dying for want of Moiſture, he took what 
care he could to water it conſtantly. Or 
if he ſaw any Creature purſu'd by any 
wild Beaſt, or entangled in a Snare, or 
prick'd with Thorns, or that had gotten 
any thing hurtful fallen into its Eyes or 
Ears, or was hungry or thirſty, he took all 
poſſible care to relieve it. And when he 
ſaw any Water-courſe ſtopp'd by any 
Stone, or any thing brought down by the 
Stream, ſo that any Flant or Animal was 
hindred of it, he took care to remove it. 
And thus he continu'd in this firff kind of 
Imitation of the Heavenly Bodies, till he 
had attain'd it to the very heighth of Per 
jection. F. 80, The 
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b. 80. The ſecond fort of Imitation con- 
ſited in his continually obliging himſelf to 
keep himſelf clean from all manner of 
Dirt and Naſtineſs, and waſhing himſelf 
often, keeping his Nails and his Teeth 
clean, andthe ſecret Parts of his Body, which 
he uſed to rub ſometimes with ſweet Herbs 
and Perfume with Odors. He uſed frequently 
to make clean his Cloaths, and perfume 
them, ſo that he was all over extreamly 
clean and fragrant. Beſides this, he us'd a 
great many forts of + Circular Motion, 


'+ Our Philoſopher's imitating the Heavenly Bodies in ther 
Circular Mo:ion, would ſeem indeed extreamly ridiculous, but 
:h4r we are to conſi ler that the Mahometans have a ſuperſtitions 
Cuſtom of going ſeveral times round the Cave of Meccah, when 
they go thit hex on Pilgrimage, and look upon it 4s 4 very neceſ- 
ſary part of their Duty, Now our Author having reſolved ts 
bring his Philiſopher as far as leaſt as was poſſible for one in 
bis Circumſtances, in the Knowledge and Practice of all thoſe 
things which the Mabometans account neceſſary, would not lev 
him be ignorant of this Practice of moving round; but bas 
brought it under ibis ſecond ſort of Imitation of the Heavenly 
Bodies, Nam tho' our Philoſopher may be excus'd for not going 
70 the Temple as Meccah, yet ſo great a fireſs is laid upon it by 
:be Mihometans, that Alhoſain Al Hallägi Ben Manſour, wes, 
in the 309th Tear of the Hegira (of Chriſt 921.) cem d to 
dye by the Vizier Alhumed, who pronounc'd Seutence upon him, 
baving firſt advis'd with the Imaums and Doctors, for having 
6/[2r:ed, That in caſe 4 Man had a Defire to ge on Pilgrimage 10 
Meccah, and could not; it would be ſuſpcient, if be ſet apart 
any clean Room of bis Houſe for that purpoſe, and went round 
about it, and perform'd in it at the Jame time when the 
Pilgrims are at Meccah, tbe ſame things mbich they do there, 
aul then fed and cloath'd 30 Orphans, and gave 10 each of 
them [even pieces of Silver. For which Heterodox Pefition he 
rectiv d 4 thau[and Stripes. without ſo much as fighing or proan- 
ing, and bad firſt one Hand cut off, and tben both his Fees, 
end then the other Hand, then be was kill'd and burn, and bis 
Aſhes shrown into the River Tigris, and bis Head ſet upon 4 
Fole inthe City of Bagdad. See On p. 287. 
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ſometimes walking round the Ifland. 
compaſſing the Shore, and going roun:! 
the utmoſt Bounds of it; ſometimes walk 
ing or running a great many times round 
about his Houſe or ſome Stone, at other 
times turning himſelf round ſo often tha: 
he was dizzy. 

$. 81. His Imitation of the third fort of 
Attributes, conſiſted in confining his 
Thoughts to the Contemplation of the 
necelivity ſelt-exiftent Being. And in or- 
der to this, he remov'd all his Affections 
from ſenſible Things, ſhut his Eyes, 
ſtopp'd his Ears, and refrain'd himſelf 
as much as poſſible from following his 
Imagination, endeavouring to the utmoſt 
to think of nothing beſides him ; nor to 
admit together with him any other Object 
of Contemplation. And he us'd to help 
himſelf in this by violently turning him- 


ſelf round, in which when he was very 


violently exercis'd, all manner of ſenſible 
Objects vaniſh'd out of his ſight, and che 
Imagination, and all the other Faculties 
which make any uſe of the Organs of the 
Body grew weak ; and on the other ſide, 
the Operations of his Eſſence, which de- 
pended not on the Body, grew ſtrong, to 
that at ſometimes his Meditation was pure 
and free from any Mixture, and he beheld 
by it the neceſſarily felf-exiſtent Being 
But then again the Corporeal * 
WOU 
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would return upon him, and ſpoil his 
Contemplation, and bring him down to 
the loweſt Degree where 5 was before. 
Now, when Fe had any Infirmity upon 
him which interrupted his Deſign, he 
took ſome kind of Meat, but fill accor- 
ding to the aforemention'd Rules; and 
then remov'd again to that State of Imi- 
tation of the Heavenly Bodies, in theſe 
three Reſpscts which we have men- 
tion'd; and thus he continued for ſome 
time oppoſing his Corporeal Faculties, 
and they oppoſing him, and mutually 
ſtruggling one againſt another, and at 
ſuch times as he got the better of them; 
and his Thoughts were free from Mix- 
ture; he did apprehend ſomething of the 
Condition of thoſe, who have attained to 
the third Reſemblance. 
$. 82. Then he began to ſeek after 
this third Aſſimulation, and took pains. 
in the attaining it. And firſt he conſte'* +, 
der'd the Attributes of the zeceſſarily * 
ſelf.exiſtent Being. Now it had appear'd 
to him, during the time of his Theore- 
tical Speculation, before he enter'd up- 
on the Practical Part; that there were 
two Sorts of them, viz, Affirmative, 
as Knowledge, Power and Wiſdom, &c. 
and Negative, as Immateriality ; not 
only ſuch as conſiſted in the not bein 
Bod, but in being altogether remov* 
H 4 from 
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from any thing that had the leaſt Rela 


tion to Body, though at never ſo great : 


Diſtance. And that this was a Condi- 


tion, not only requir'd in the Negative 


Attributes, but in rhe Affirmative 
too, veg. that they ſhould be free from 
all Properties of Body, of which, MA 
tiplicity is one. Now the Divine E\- 
ſence is not multiplied by theſe A ffir- 
mative Attributes, but all of 'em toge- 
ther are one and the ſame thing, 75. 
his rea! Eſſence. Then he began to 
conſider how he might imitate him in 
both theſe Kinds; and as for the Afr. 
mative Attributes, when he conſider d 
that they were nothing elſe but his rea! 
Eſſence, and that by no means it could 
be ſaid of them that they are many (be- 
cauſe Multiplicity is a Property of Bo- 
dy) and that the Knowledge of his own 
Eſſence was not a Notion ſuperadded to 
his Eſſence, - but that his Eſſence was 
the Knowledge of his Eſſence; and 10 
vice verſa, it appear'd to him, that if 
he would know his Being, this Know- 


ledge, by which he knew his Being wou!i:! 
not be a Notion ſuperadded to his Being. 


bur be the very Being itſelf. And he per- 
ceived that his way to make himſelf like 
to him, as to what concern'd his Affir- 
mative Attributes, would be to know 

| him 
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him alone, abſtracted wholly from all 
Properties of Body. 

H. 83. This he apply'd himſelf to; 
aud as for the Negative Attributes, 
they all conſiſted in Separation from Bo- 
dily Things. He began therefore to 
{trip himſelf of all Bodily Properties, 
which he had made ſome Progreſs in 
betore, during the time of the former 
Exerciſe, when he was employ'd in the 
Imitation of the Heavenly Bodies ; but 
there {till remain'd a great many Re- 
licks, as his Circular Motion (Motion 
being one of the moſt proper Attributes 
of Body, and his care of Animals and 
Plants, Compaſſion upon them, and In- 
duſtry in removing whatever inconve- 
nienc'd them. Now all theſe things be- 
long to Corporeal Attributes, for he 
could not ſee theſe things at firſt, but by 
Corporeal Faculties; and he was ob- 
lig'd to make uſe of the ſame Faculties 
in preſerving them. Therefore he be- 
gan to reject and remove all thoſe things 
irom himſelf, as being in no wiſe — 
ſtent with that State which he was now 
in ſearch of. So he continu'd, confining 
himſelf to reſt in the Bottom of his Cave, 
with his Head bow'd down, and his 
Eyes ſhur, and turning himſelf altoge- 
ther from ail ſenſible Things and the 
Corporeal Faculties, and bending all his 

Thoughts 
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Thoughts and Meditations upon the e. 
ceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent Being, without ad- 
mitting any _ elſe beſides him; 
and if any other Object preſented itſelf 
to his Imagination, he rejected it with 
his utmoſt Force; and exercis'd himſelf 
in this, and perſiſted in it to that De- 
gree, that ſometimes he did neither ea; 
nor ſtir for a great many Days together, 
And whilſt he was thus earneſtly taken 
up in Contemplation , ſometimes all 
manner of Beings whatſoever would be 
quite out of his Mind and Thoughts, 
except his own Being only, 
FS. 84. But he found that his own Be- 
ing was not excluded his Thoughts, no 
not at ſuch times when he was moſt 
deeply . immers'd in the Contemplation 
of the firſt, true, neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent 
Being. Which concern'd him very much, 
for he knew that even this was a Mix- 
ture in this ſimple Viſion, and the Ad- 
miſſion of an extraneous: Object in that 
Contemplation. Upon which he endca- 
vour'd to diſappear from himfelf, and 
be wholly taken up in the Viſion of that 
true Being; till at laſt he attain'd it ; and 
then both the Heavens and the Earth, 
and whatſoever is between them, and 
all Spiritual Forms, and Corporeal Fa- 
culties ; and all thoſe Powers which art 
ſeparate from Matter, and are thoſe Be. 
ings 
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ings which know the neceſſarily ſelf-ex- 
iſtent Being, all diſappear'd and vaniſh'd, 
and were as if they had never been, and 
amongſt theſe his own Being diſappear'd 
too, and there remain'd nothing bur 
this ONE, TRUE, Perpetually Self- 
exiſtent Being, Who ſpoke thus in that 
Saying of his (which is not a Notion 
ſuperadded to his Eſſence.) + To whom 
nom belongs the Kingdom ? To this One, 
Almighty God. Which Words of his 
Hai Ebn Tokdhan underſtood, and heard 
his Voice; nor was his being unac- 
quainted with Words, and not being 
able to ſpeak, any Hindrance ar all to 
the underſtanding him. Wherefore he 
deeply immers'd himſelf into this State, 
and witneſs'd that which neither Eye 
hath ſeen, nor Ear heard; nor hath it 
ever enter'd into the Heart of Man to 
conceive. © ; 

d. 85. And now, don't expect that I 
ſhould give thee a Deſcription of that, 
which the Heart of Man cannot con- 
ceive. For if a great many of thoſe 
things which we do conceive are never- 
theleſs hard to be explain'd, how much 
more difficult muſt thoſe be which can- 
not be conceiv'd by the Heart, nor are 
circumſcrib'd in the Limits of that 
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World in which it converſes. Now, 
when I ſay the Heart, I don't mean the 
Subſtance of it, nor that Spirit which i; 
contain'd in the Cavity of it; but I 
mean by it, the Form of that Spirit 


which is diffus'd by its Faculties throug}; 


the whole Body of Man. Now every 
one of theſe three is ſometimes calld the 
Heart, but tis impoſſible that this thing 
which I mean ſhould be comprehende'! 
by any of theſe three, neither can we 
expreſs any thing by Words, which :+ 
not firſt conceiv'd in the Heart, And 
whoſoever asks ro have it explain'd, 
asks an Impoſſibility ; for tis juſt as if a 
Maw ſhould have a mind to taſte Co- 
lours, quatenus Colours, and deſire 
that e ſhonld be either ſweet or ſomre. 
However, I ſhall not diſmiſs you with 
out ſome Limits, whereby I ſhall point 
out to you in ſome Meaſure, what won- 
derful things he ſaw when in this Con- 
dition, but all figuratively, and by way 
of Parable; not pretending to give a 
literal Deſcription of that, which is im- 
poſſible to be known, but by coming 
thither, Attend therefore with the Ears 
of thy Heart, and look ſharply with the 
Eyes of thy Underſtanding, upon that 
which I ſhall ſhew thee ; it may be thou 
may'ſt find fo much in it, as may ſerve 


to lead thee into the right way, But ! 


make 
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make this Bargain, that thou ſhalt not 
at preſent require any further Explica- 
tion of it by Word of Mouth; but reſt 
thy ſelf contented with what I ſhall 
commit to theſe Papers. For 'tis a 
narrow Field, and 'tis dangerous to at- 
tempt the explaining of that with 
Words,” the Nature of which admits no 
Explication. 

86. 1 fay then, when he had ab- 
ſtracted himſelf from his own and all 
other Eſſences, and beheld nothing in 
Nature, but only that Ove, Living and 
Permanent Being: When he ſaw what he 
ſaw, and then afterwards return d to the 
beholding of other Things : Upon his 
coming to himſelf, from that State 
(which was like Drunkenneſs) he began 
to think that his own Eſſence did not at 
all differ from the Eſſence of that TR VE 
Being, but that they were both one and 
the {ame thing; and that the thing 
which he had taken before for his own 
Eſſence, diſtinct from that true Eſſence, 
was in reality nothing at all, and that 
there was nothing in him but this traue 
Eſſence. And that this was like the 
Light of the Sun, which, when it falls 
upon ſolid Bodies, ſhines there; and 
though it be attributed, or may ſeem to 
belong to that Body upon which it ap- 
pears, yet it is nothing elſe in reality, 
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but the Light of the Sun. And if that 
Body be remov'd, its Light alſo is re. 
mov'd; but the Light of the Sun rc. 
mains ſtill after the ſame manner, and is 
neither increas'd by the Preſence of that 
Body, nor diminiſh'd by its Abſence. 
Now when there happens to be a Body 
which 1s fitted for fuch a Reception of 
Light, it receives it; if ſuch a Body be 
abſent, then there is no ſuch Reception, 
and it ſignifies nothing at all. 
F. 87. He was the more confirm'd in 
this Opinion, becauſe it appear'd to him 
before, that this TRUE, Powerful and 


Glorious Being, was not by any means 


capable of Multiplicity, and that his 
Knowledge of his Effence, was his ve- 


ry Eſſence, from whence he argued 
thus: 


He that has the Rnomledge of this E/- 
ſence, has the Eſſence itſelf; but I 
have the Kpow edge of this E ſe ente. 

Ergo, I have the Eſſence itſelf. 


Now this Eſſence can be preſent no 
where but with itſelf, and its very Pre- 
ſence is Eſſence, and therefore he con- 
cluded that he was that very Eſſence. 
And to all other Eſſences which were ſe- 
rate from Matter, winch had the 
owledge of that true Eſſence, though 


fore 
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before he had looked upon them as many, 
by this way of thinking, appear'd to 
him to be only one thing. And this 
miſgrounded Conceit of his, had like to 
have firmly rooted itſelf in his Mind, 
unleſs God had purſu'd him with his 
Mercy, and directed him by his gract. 
ous Guidance; and then he perceiv'd 
that it aroſe from the Relicks of thar 
Obſcurity which is natural to Body, and 
the Dregs of ſenſible Objects. Becauſe 
that Much and Little, Unity and Multi- 
plicity, Collection and Separation, are all 
of them Properties of Body. But we 
cannot ſay of theſe ſeparate Eſſences, 
which know this I RVE Being (whoſe 
Name be prais'd) that they are 9z4xy or 
ane, becauſe they are immaterial. Now, 
Multiplicity is becauſe of the Difference 
of one Being from another, and there 
can be no Unit) but by Conjunction, and 
none of theſe can be underſtood without 
Compound Notions which are mix d 
with Matter. Beſides, that the Expli- 
cation of Things in this place is very 
ſtraight and difficult ; becauſe if you go 
about to expreſs what belongs to theſe 
ſeparate Eſſences, by way of Multitude, 
or in the Plural, according to our way 
of {peaking this inſinuates a Notion of 
Multiplicity, whereas they are far from 
being many; and if you ſpeak of them by 

way 
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way of Separation, or in the Singular, 
this inſinuates a Notion of Oi, where 
as they are far from being oe. 

d. 88. And here methinks I ſee one of 
thoſe Batts, whoſe Eyes the Sun daz. 
zles, moving himſelf in the Chain of his 
Folly, and faying, This Subtilty of your; 
exceeds all Bounds, for you have withdraw, 
your ſelf from the State and Condition of 
underſtanding Men, and indeed thrown 1- 
way the Nature of Intelligible Things, for 
this is a certain Axiom, that a thing muſt 
be either one, or more than one. Soft and 
fair; let that Gentleman be pleas'd to 
conſider with himſelf, and contemplate 


this vile, ſenſible World, after the fame 


manner which Has Eby Tokahan did, 
who, when he conſider'd it one way, 
found ſuch a Multiplicity in it, as was 
incomprehenſible; and then again con- 
ſidering it another way, percei v'd that 
it Was only one thing; and thus he 
continu'd fluctuating, and could not de- 
termine on one ſide more than another. 
Now if it were ſo in this ſenſible World, 
which is the proper place of Maltiplicity 
and Singularit), and the place where the 
true Nature of them is underſtood, and 
in which are Separation and Union, Di- 
viſion into Parts, and Diſtinction, Agrec- 
ment and Difference , what would he 
think of the Divine World, in, or con- 
cerning 
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cerning which we cannot juſtly ſay, all, 
nor ſome, nor expreſs any thing belong- 
ing to it by ſuch Words as our Ears are 
us'd to, without inſinuating ſome No- 
tion which is contrary to 7 Truth of 
the thing, which no Man knows but 
he that has ſeen it; nor underſtands, 
but he that has attain'd to it. 

d. 89. And as for his ſaying, That J 
have withdrawn my ſelf from the State and 
Condition of underſtanding Men, and 
thrown away the Nature of Intelligible 
Things: T grant'it, and leave him to his 
Underſtanding andi his underſtanding 
Men he ſpeaks of, For that Under- 
ſtanding which he, and ſuch as he, mean, 
is nothing elſe but that Rational Faculty 
which examines the Individuals of Sen- 
hble Things, and from thence gets an 
Univerſal Notion; and thoſe under- 
ſtanding Men he means, are thoſe which 
make uſe of this ſort of Separation. But 
that kind, which we are now ſpeaking of, 
is above all this; and therefore let every 
one that knows nothing but Senſible 
Things and their Univerſals, ſhut his 
Ears, and pack away to his Company, 
who know the outſide of the Things of 
this World, but take no care of the next. 
But if thou art one of them to whom 
theſe Limits and eG by which = 
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130 The Hiſtory of #® 
deſcribe the Divine World arc ſuffi- 
cient, and + doſt not put that Senic up- 
on my Words in which they are com- 
monly us d, I ſhall give thee ſome fur 
ther Account of what Haz Ebz Tokdh:: 
ſaw, when he was in the State of thoic 
who have atrain'd to the Truth, ©: 
which we have made Mention beforc, 
and it is thus; 

d. 90. After he was wholly immers'd 
in the Speculation of theſe things, aa 
perfectly abſtracted from all other Ob- 
jets, and in the neareſt * Approach; 
he ſaw in the higheſt Sphere, beyond 
which there is no Body, a Being free 
from Matter, which was not the Being 
of that ONE, T RVE ONE, nor the 
Sphere itſelf, nor yet any thing differcit 


from them both; but was like rhe 


Image of the Sun which appears in a 
well-poliſt*d Looking-glaſs , which 
neither the Sun nor che Looking-gla(s, 


and yet not diſtin from them. And 


he ſaw in the Eſſence of that ſeparate 
Sphere, ſuch Perfection, Splendor and 
Beauty, as is too great to be expreſo d 
by any Tongue, and too ſubtil to be 


— 
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+ Becauſe Words borrowed from and us'd about ſenfible 
and material Things, would lead Men into Miſtakes, when 


us d to explain things Spiritual, if they be taken in 4 lic · 
ral Senſe. See h. 85, 


® The Author means, the neareſt Approach to God. 
cloath'd 
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cloath'd in Words; and he perceiv'd 
that it was in the utmoſt Perfection of 
Delight and Joy, Exultation and Glad- 
neſs, by reaſon of its beholding that 
7 8 E Eſſence, whoſe Glory A ex- 
alted. 

d. 91. He ſaw alſo that the next 
Sphere to it, which is that of the Fixed 
Stars, had an immaterial Eſſence, 
which was not the Eſſence of that 
TRUE ONE, nor the Eſſence of that 
higheſt, ſeparated Sphere, nor the 
Sphere itſelf, and yet not different from 
cheſe; but is like the Image of the Sun 
which is reflected upon a Looking. glaſs, 
from another Glaſs plac'd oppoſite to 
the Sun; and he obſerv'd in this Eſ- 
ſence alſo the like Splendor, Beauty, 
Lovelineſs and Pleaſure, which he had 
obſerv'd in the Eſſence of the other 
higheſt Sphere. He faw likewiſe that 
the next Sphere, which is the Sphere of 
S-turn, had am 1mmaterial Eſſence, 
which was none of thoſe Eſſences he had 
ſeen before, nor yet different from them; 
but was like the Image of the Sun, 
which appears in a Glaſs, upon which 
it is reflected from a Glaſs which re- 
ceiv'd that Reflection from another 
Glaſs plac'd oppoſite to the Sun. And 
he ſaw in this Eſſence too, the ſame 
Splendor and Delight which he had ob. 

| I 2 ſerv'g 
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ſerv'd in the former. And fo in all the 
Spheres he obſerv'd diftinQ, immaterial 
Eſſences, every one of which was not 
any of thoſe which went before it, nor 
yet different from them; but was li 
the Image of the Sun reflected from one 
Glaſs to another, according to the Order 

of the Spheres. And he faw in every 
one of theſe Eflences, ſuch Beauty, 
Splendor, Pleaſure and Joy, as Eye hath 
not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it en- 
ter*d into the Heart of Man to conceive; 
and ſo downwards, till he came to the 
lower World, ſubject to Generation and 
Corruption, which comprehends all chat 
which is contained within the Sphere ot 
the Moon. OT. 

g. 92. Which he perceiv'd had an im- 
material Eſſence, as well as the reſt; 
not the ſame with any of thoſe which he 
had ſeen before, nor different from them; 
and that this Eſſence had ſeventy thou- 
ſand Faces, and every Face ſeventy 
thouſand Mouths, and every Mouth ſe- 
venty thouſand Tongues, with which i: 
praiſed, ſanctified and glorified inceſ- 
ſantly the Eſſence of that ONE, TRY 
BEING. And he ſaw that this E. 
ſence (which he had ſuppos'd to be ma- 
2 it was not) had the fame Fer- 
tection and Pleaſure, which he had {cn 
in the other; and that this Eſſence was 


like 
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like the Image of thè Sun, which ap- 
pears in fluctuating Water, which has 
that Image reflected upon it from the 
laſt and lower moſt of thoſe Glaſſes, to 
which the Reflection came, according 
to the foremention'd Order, from the 
firſt Glaſs which was ſet oppoſite to the 
Sun. Then he perceiv'd that he him- 
ſelf had a ſeparate Eſſence, which one 
might call a part of that Eſſence which 
had ſeventy thouſand Faces, if that Eſ- 
ſence had been capable of Diviſion; and 
it that Efſence had not been created in 
time, one might fay it was the very 
ſame; and had it not been join'd to the 
Body ſo ſoon as it was created, we 
ſhould have thought that it had not been 
created, And in this Order he ſaw other 
Eſſences alſo, like his own which had 
neceſſarily been heretofore, then were 
diſſolv'd, and afterwards neceſſarily ex- 
iſted together with himſelf; and that 
they were ſo many as could not be num» 
ber'd, if we might call chem mam; or 
that they were all one, if we mig t call 
them one. And he perceiv*d both in his 
own Eſſence, and in thoſe other Eflen» 
ces which were in the ſame Rank with 
him, infinite Beauty, Brightneſs and 
Pleaſure, ſuch as neither Eye hath ſeen, 
nor Ear heard, nor hath it enter'd into 
the Heart of Man; and which none can 
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deſcribe nor underſtand, but thoſe 
which have attain'd to it, and experi- 


mentally know it. 


d. 93. Then he ſaw a great many o- 
ther immaterial] +-Eſſences, winch ge- 
ſembled ruſty Looking-glaſſes, cover'd 
over with Filth, and beſides, turn'd 
their Backs upon, and had their Faces 
averted from thoſe poliſh'd Lookug- 
glaſſes that had the Image of the Sun 
imprinted upon them; and he faw that 
theſe Eſſences had ſo much Filthinels 
adhering to them, and ſuch manitoid 
Defects as he could not have conceiv'd. 
And he ſa that they were afflicted with 
infinite Pains, which cauſed inceſſant 
Sighs and Groans ; and that they were 
compalſs'd about with Torments, as 
thoſe who lie in a Bed are with Cur- 
ta'ns; and that they were ſcorch'd with 
the fiery Veil of Separation*. But after a 


_ — 


F As the Author has in the three foregoing Sefions de- 
ſcrib'd the Condition of thoſe glorified Spirits, who conii. 
nually enjoy the Bearifick Viſion ; (o in this de defcribes 
the miſerable State of thoſe who are deprived of it, i. c. tb: 
Damn d. 

, * Thave omitted the following Paſſage, becauſe I could 
not well tell how to make it intelligible; the meaning ef 
it in groſs, ts ſtill to expreſs the ahl. Condition, an! 
b.-rible Confufien of thoſe Spirits which are ſeparated fron 
the Vilion of God. However, I ſhall ſet it down is 1. 
tin out of Mr, Pocock's Tranſlation. Et ferris diſcindi 
inter repellendam & attrahendum ; vidit etiam hic 
alias Eſſentias, præter iſtas, quæ cruciabantur, dur 
apparcbaat & deinde evaneſcebant, & connexæ erant 8. 


very 
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very little while his Senſes return'd to 
him again, and he came to himſelf out 
of this State, as out of an Extaſie; and 
his Foot ſliding out of this place, he came 
within ſight of this ſenſible World, and 
loft the fight of the Divine World, for 
there is no joining chem both together 
in the ſame State. For this World in 
which we live, and that other are like two 
Wives belonging to the ſame Husband , i 
you pleaſe one, you diſpleaſe the other. 
S. 94. Now, it you ſhould object, 
that it appears from what I have ſaid 
concerning this Viſion, that theſe ſepa- 
rated Eſſences, if they chance to be in 
Bodies of perpetual Duration, as the 
Heavenly Bodies are, ſhall alſo remain 
_ *perpetually, but if they be in a Body 
which is liable to Corruption (ſuch an 
one as belongs to us reaſonable Crea- 
tures) that then they muſt periſh too, 
and vaniſh away, as appears from the 
Similitude of the Looking-glaſſes which 
I have us'd to explain it; becauſe the 
Image there has no Duration of it ſelf, 
but what depends upon the Duration 
tum diſſolvebantur; & hic ſe cohibuit illaſque bens 
perpendit, & vidit ingentes terrores, & negotia magna, 
& turbam occupatam, & operationem, efficacem, & 
complanationem, & inflationem, & productionem, & 
deſtructionem. The particulars of this Paſſage, would be 


beſt explain'd by the Commentators upon the Aloran, which 
{ have no Opportunity of conſulting. 
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of the Looking-glaſs ; and if you break 
the Glaſs, the . is moſt certainly 
deſtroy'd and vaniſhes. In anſwer to 
this 1 muſt tell you, that you have 
ſoon forgot the Bargain I made with 
you. For did not I tell you before that 
it was a narrow Field, and that we had 
but little room for Explication ; and 
that Words however us'd, would moſt 
certainly. occaſion Men to think other- 
wiſe of the thing than really it 'was ? 
Now that whith has made you imagine 
this, is, becauſe you thought that the 
Similitude muſt anſwer thing re- 
preſented in every reſpect. But that 
will not hold in any common Diſcourſe ; 
how much leſs in this, where the Sun 
and its Light, and its Image, and the 
Repreſentation of it, and the Glaſſes, 
and the Forms which appear in them, 
are all of them things which are inſe- 
parable from Body, and which cannot 
ſubſiſt but by it and in it, and therefore 
the very Eſſences of them depend up- 
on Body, and they periſh together 
with it. WING 34 | 
9. 95. But as for the Divine Eſſences 
and Heroick Spirits, they are all free 
from Body and all its Adherents, and 
remov'd from them at the utmoſt di- 
ſtance, nor have they any Connection 
or Dependance upon them. And the 
| ex- 
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exiſting or not exiſting of Body is all one 
to them, for their ſole Connection and 
Dependance is upon that ONE TRUE 
NECESSARY SELF-EXISTENT 
BEING, who is the firſt of them, 
and the Beginning of them, and the Cauſe 
of their Exiſtence, and he perpetuatesthem 
and continues them for ever ; nor do they 
want the Bodies, but the Bodies want 
them; for if they ſhould periſh, the Bodies 
would periſh, becauſe theſe Eſſences are 
the Principles of theſe Bodies. In like 
manner, as if a Privation of that ONE 
| TRUE BEING could be ſuppos'd (far 
be it from him,for thereis no God but him) 
all theſe Eſſences would be remov'd toge- 
ther with him, and the Bodies too, and all 
the ſenſible World, becauſe all theſe have a 
mutual Connection. 

$. 96. Now, tho” the Senſible World fol- 
lows the Divine World, as a Shadow does 
the Body, and the Divine World ſtands in 
no need of it, but is free from it, and inde- 

ndent of ir, yet notwithſtanding this, it 
is abſurd to ſuppoſe a Poſhbility of its be. 
ing annihilated, becauſe it follows the 
Divine World ; But the Corruption of this 
World conſiſts in its being chang'd, not 
annihilated, And that glorious * Book 
ſpake, where there is na mention made of 
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Moving the Mountains, and making them f 
the World, and Men like Fire-flyes, and. 
ning the Sun and Moon; and Eruption f 
Sea, in that day when the Earth ſhi! |: 
changd into another Earth, and the Herr en, 
likewiſe, And this is the Subſtance of whit 
I can hint to you at preſent, concerning 
what Hai Ebn Tokdhan faw, when in chat 
lorious State. Don't expect that | 
ould explain it any farther with Word, 
for that is even impoſſible. 
9. 97. But as for what concerns the f. 
niſhing his Hiſtory, that I ſhall tell you, 


7 


God willing. After his return to the ſen- 


ſible World, when he had been where we 
have told you, he loath'd this preſent 
Lite, and moſt, earneſtly long'd for the 
Lite to come; and he endeavour'd to re- 
turn to the ſame State, by the ſame means 
he had ſought it at firſt, till he attain'd to 
it with leſs trouble than he did at fit, 
and continu'd in it the ſecond time lonzer 
than at the firſt, Then he return'd to the 
Senſible World; and then again endca- 
vour'd to recover his Station, which he 
found eaſier than at the firſt and ſecond 
time, and that he continu'd in it longer; 
and thus it grew eaſier and eaſier, and his 
Continuance in it longer and longer, t:mc 
after time, till at laſt he could attain it 
when he pleas'd, and ſtay in it as long 15 
he pleas d. In this State he firmly Kept 

him 


* 
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jumſelf, and never retir d from it, but 
when the Neceſſities of his Body requir'd 
, Which he had brought into as nrrow a 
Compaſs as was poſſible.” And whilſt he 
was thus exercis'd, he us'd to wiſh that it 
«ould pleaſe God to deliver him altogether 
from this Body of his, which detain'd him 
from that State ; that he might have no- 
thing to do but to give himſelf up wholly 
to his Delight, and be freed from all that 


Torment with which he was aMicted, as 
often as he was forc'd to avert his Mind 


from that State, by attending onthe Ne- 
ceſſities of Nature. And thus he conti- 
nu'd, till he was paſt the ſeventh Septena- 
ry of his Age; that is, ull he was about 
hairy Years of Age, and then he happen'd 


to be acquainted with A. The Narra- 


tive of Which meeting of theirs, we ſhall 
now (God willing) relate. 

d. 98. They ſay that there was an Iſland 
not far from that where Hai Ebn Tokdhan 
was born (no matter according to which 
of thoſe two different Accounts they give 
of his Birth) into which one of thoſe good 
Sets, which had ſome one of the antient 
Prophets (of pious Memory) for its Au- 
thor, had retir'd. A Sect which us'd to 
diſcourſe of all things in Nature, by way 
of Parable and Similitude, and by that 
means repreſent the Images of them to 
the Imagination, and fix the Impreſſions 


of 
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of them in Mens Minds, as 1s cuſtomary in 
ſuch Diſcourſes as are made to the Vulgar. 
This Sect ſo ſpread it felt in this Iſland, 
and prevail'd and grew ſo eminent, that at 
laſt the King not only embrac'd it hin 
ſelf, but oblig'd his Subjects to do ſo 
too. | 
F$. 99. Now there were born in this 
Iſland, two Men of extraordinary Endow- 
ments, and Lovers of that which is Good ; 
the Name of the one was Asal, and the o- 
other Salman, who meeting with this 
Sect, embrac'd it heartily, and oblig'd 
themſelves to the punctual Obſervance of 
all its Ordinances, and the daily Exerciſe 
of what was prictis'd in it; and to this 
end they enter'd into a League of Friend. 
{hip with each other. Now among other 
Paſſages contain'd in the Law of that Sect, 
they ſometimes made enquiry into theſe 
Words, wherein it treats of the Deſcription 
of the moſt High and Glorious God, and 
his Angels, and the Reſurrection, and the 
Rewards and Puniſhments of a future 
Stare, Now Asal us d to make a deeper 
Search into the inſide of Things, and was 
more inclin'd to ſtudy Myſtical Meanings 
and Interpretations. But as for his Friend 
Salaman, he kept cloſe to the literal Senſe, 
and never troubled himſelf with ſuch In- 
terpretations, but refrain'd from ſuch cu- 
rious Examination and Speculation of 1 
| OW - 
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However, notwithſtanding this Difference, 
they both were conſtant in performin 
choſe Ceremonies requir'd, and in calling 
themſelves to an account, and in oppoſing - 
their Affections. 

$. 100. Now there were in this Law 
ſome Paſſages which ſeem'd to exhort Men 
to Retirement and a ſolitary Life, intima- 
ring that Happineſs and Salvation were to 
be attain d by it; and others which ſeem'd 
to encourage Men to Converſation, and 
the embracing Human Soeiety. Asal gave 
lumſelt up wholly to Retirement, and thoſe 
Hxpreſſions which favour'd it were of moſt 
weight with him, becauſe he was natu- 
rally inclin*d to Contemplation, and ſearch- 
ing into the Meanings of Things; and his 
greateſt hope was, that he ſhould beſt at- 
tain his End by a ſolitary Life. Salaman, 
on the other ſide, applied himſelf to Con- 
verſation, and thoſe Sayings of the Law 
which tended that way, went the fartheſt 
with him; becauſe he had a natural Aver- 
ſion to Contemplation, and nice ſifting of 
things. And he thought that Converſation 
did drive away evil Thoughts, and baniſh'd 
that Diverſity of Opinions which offer*d 
themſelves to his Mind, and kept him from 
the Suggeſtions of evil Thoughts. In ſhort, 
their Diſagreement in this particular, was 
the occaſion of their parting. 


\. 101, Now 
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6. 101. Now Asal had heard of that 
Iſland, in which we have told you that 4/4; 
Ebn Joldhan had his Breeding. He knew 
alſo its Fertility and Conveniences, and the 
healthful Temper of the Air, ſo that it 
would afford him ſuch a commodious Rc- 
tirement as he had in his Wiſhes. Thither 
he reſolv'd to go, and withdraw himſc!f 
from all manner of Converſation, the re- 
maining part of his Days. So he took what 
Subſtance he had, and with part of ir he 
hir'd a Ship to convey him thither, the 
reſt he diſtributed among the poor People, 
and took his leave of his Friend Sali. 
and went aboard. The Mariners trani- 
ported him to the Iſland, and ſet him a- 
ſhore and left, him. There he continu'd 
ſerving God, and magnifying him, and 
ſanctifying him, and meditating upon his 
glorious Names and Attributes, withour 
any Interruption or Diſturbance, And 
when he was hungry, he took what he had 
occaſion for to ſatisfie his Hunger, of ſuc; 
Fruits as the Iſland afforded, or what be 
could hunt. And in this State he continu'd 
a while, in the mean time enjoying the 
oreatelt Pleaſure imaginable, and the molt 
entire Franquillity of Mind, ariſing from 
the Converſe and Communication Which 
he had with his Lord; and every Day expc- 
riencing his Benefits and precious Gifts, and 
his bringing eaſily to his hand ſuch things 
as 
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as he wanted, and were neceſſary for his 
dupport, which confirm'd his Belief in him, 
aud was a great Refreſhment to him. 

4. 102, Hai Ebu Yokdhan, in the mean 
time, was wholly immers'd in his ſublime 
Speculations, and never ſtirr'd out of his 
Cell but once a Week, to take ſuch Provi- 
fon as firſt came to hand. So that Asal 
did not light upon him at firſt, but walk'd 
round the Iſland, and compaſs'd the Ex- 
tremities of it, without ſeeing any Man, 
or ſo much as the Footſteps of any : Upon 
which account his Joy was increas'd, and 
his Mind exceedingly pleas'd, in regard 
of his compaſſing that which he had pro- 
pos'd to himfelt, namely, to lead the moſt 
retired Life that was poſſible. 


d. 103. At laſt it happen'd, one time 
that Hai Eln Tokdhan coming out to look 


for Proviſion in the the ſame place whither 


Aal was retired, they ſpy'd one another. 
Asal, for his part, did not 1 but 
chat it was ſome religious Perſon, who for 
the fake of a ſolitary Lite, had retir'd into 
that Iſland, as he had done himſelf, and 
Was afraid, leſt if he ſhould come up to 
him, and make himſelf known, it might 
ſpoil his Meditation, and hinder his at- 
taining what he hop'd for. Hai Eln Tokdhan 
on the other {ide could not imagine what 
it was, for of all the Creatures he had ever 


beheld in his whole Life, he had never 


ſeen 
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ſeen any thing like it. Now Asal had a 


black Coat on, made with Hair and Wool, 
which Hai Ehn Tokdhan fancied was na- 
tural, and ſtood wondring at it a long 
time. Asal ran away as hard as he could, 
for fear he ſhould diſturb his Meditation; 
Hai Ebn Tokdhan ran after him, out of an 
innate deſire he had to know the Truth of 
Things. But when he perceiv'd Asa/ 
make ſo much haſte, he retir d a little and 
hid himſelf from him; fo that As4/ thought 
he had been quite gone off, and then he 
fell to his Prayers, and Reading, and In- 
vocation, and Weeping, and Supplication, 
and Complaining, till he was altogether 
taken up, ſo as to mind nothing elſe. 5 
d. 104. In the mean time Hai Ebz 
Yokdhan ſtole upon him by degrees, and 
Asal took no notice of him, till he came 
ſo near as to hear him read and praiſe 
God, and obſerv'd his humble Behaviour, 
and his Weeping, and heard a pleaſant 
Voice and diſtinct Words, ſuch as he had ne- 
ver obſervꝰ d before in any kind of Animals: 
Then he look'd upon his Shape and Linea- 
ments, and perceiv'd that he was of the 
ſame Form with himſelf, and was ſatisfied 


- that the Coat he had on, was not a natural 


Skin, but an artificial Habit like his own. 
And when he. obſerv'd the Decency of his 
humble Behaviour, and his Supplication 
and Weeping, he did not at all * 
f ut 
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but that he was one of thoſe Eſſences which 
had the Knowicdye of the TRUE ONE; 
and for that Reaſon he had a Deſire to 
be acquaiated with him, and to know 


what was the matter with him, and whar 
caus'd this Weeping and Supplication. 


Whereupon he drew nearer to him, till 
Asal perceiving it, betook himſelf to his 
Heels again, and Hai Ebu Tokdhan (anſwe- 
rably to his Vigour and Power both of 
Knowledge and Body, which God had 
beſtow'd upon him) purſu'd him with all 
his Might, till at laſt he overtook him and 
ſeiz d on him, and held him faſt, fo that he 
could not get away. 

g. 105. When 454 look'd upon him, and 
ſaw him cloathd with the Skins of wild 
Beaſts with the Hair on, and his own Hair 
ſo long as to cover a great part of his Bo- 
dy, and obſery'd his great Swittneſs and 
Strength, he was very much afraid of 
him, and began to pacific him with ſtroak- 
ing him, and entreating him, but Hai Ebn 
Tokdhan did not underitand one word he 
faid, nor knew any thing of his meaning, 


only he perceiv'd that he was afraid, and 


endeavour'd to allay his Fear with ſuch 
Voices as he had learn'd of ſome of the 
Beaſts, and ſtroak'd his Head, and both 
Sides of his Neck, and ſhew'd Kindneſs to 
him, and exprefs'd a great deal of Glad- 


neſs and Joy; till at laſt 454”s Fear was 
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laid aſide, and he knew that he meant- 
him no harm. 

$. 106, Now Asi long before, out of 
his earneſt Deſire of ſearching into the 
meaning of Things, had ſtudied moſt Lan- 
guages, and was well skill'd in them. S0 
he began to ſpeak to Has Ebn Tokdhan in 


all the Languages which he underſtood, 


and ask him Queſtions concerning his way 
of Life, and took pains ro make him un- 
derſtand him; but all in vain, for Hai Ebn 
Tokdhan ſtood all the while wondring at 
what he heard, and did not know what 
was the meaning of it, only he perceiv'd 
that Asal Was pleas'd, and well-affteQed 
towards him. And thus they ſtood won- 
dring one at another. ”= 

| & 107. Now Asal had by him ſome Re- 
mainder of the Proviſion which he had 
brought along with him, from the inha- 
bited Iſland from whence he came; and he 
offer d it to Hai Eba Tokdhan, who did not 
know what to make on't, for he had never 
feen any ſuch before. Then Asal eat ſome 
of it himſelf, and invited Has Ehn Tokdhan 
by Signs to eat too. But Hai Ebn Tokdhan 
bethought himſelf of thoſe Rules which he 
had preſcrib'd to himſelf, as to matter of 
Diet ; and not knowing the Nature of 
that which he offer'd him, nor whether it 
was lawtul for him to partake of it or not, 
he refus d it. 4547 fill continu'd urgent, 

an 
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and invited him kindly : Now Hui Ebx 
Tokahan had a great Deſire to be acquainted 
with him, and was atraid that his continu- 
ing too ſtiff in his Refulal, might alienat 
his Afﬀections from him; fo he ventur'd 
upon it, and eat ſome. And when he had 
taſted of it, and lik d it, he perceiv'd that 
he had done amiſs, in breaking thoſe Pro- 
miſes which he had made to himſelf con- 
cerning Diet. And he repented himſelf of 
what he had done, and had Thoughts of 
withdrawing himſelf from A, and re- 
treating to his former State of Contempla- 
ri0n, | 
9. 108. But the n did not eaſily ap- 
pear to him at firit, upon which he re- 
ſolv'd to continue with As4l in the ſenſible 
World, till he had thoroughly fatisfied him- 
ſelf concerning him, that ſo when he had 
no further Deſire towards him, he might 
apply himſelf to his former Contempla- 
tions without any Interruption. Where- 
fore he applyed himſelf to the Society of 
Asal, who perceiving that he could not 
ſpeak, was ſecure of any Damage that 
might come to his Religion, by keeping 
Company with him; and belides, had 
Hopes of teaching him Speech, CR gp 
and Religion, and by that means, of oh. 
raining a great Reward, and near Ap- 
proach ro God. He began therefore to 
teach him how to ſpeak ; firſt, OY 
. 112 
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him particular Things, and pronouncing 


their Names, and repeating them often, 
and perſwading him to ſpeak them; Which 
he did, applying every Word to the LE 
by it ſignified, till he had raught him all 
the Nouns, and fo improv'd him by de- 
grees, that he could ſpeak in a very ſhort 
time. 

S. 109. Then Ai began to enquire of 


him concerning his way of Living, and from 


whence he came into that Iſland ? And 
Hai Ebn Tokdhan told lim, that he knew 
nothing of his own Original, nor any Fa- 
ther or Mother that he had, but only that 
Roe which brought him up. Then he de- 
ſcrib'd to him his manner of Living, from 
firſt to laſt, and by what degrees he ad- 
vanc'd in Knowledge, till he attain'd the 
Union with God, When Aal heard him 
give an Account. of thoſe Truths, and 
thoſe Eſſences which are ſeparate from the 
Senſible World, and which have the Know- 
ledge of that TRUE ONE, (whoſe Name 
be praisd); and heard him give an account 
ot the Eſſence of that TRUE ONE, and 
deſcribe, as far as was poſſible, what he 
Fi attain d to that 


Union) ot the Joys of thoſe who are near 
united to God, and the Torments of thoſe 
who are ſeparated from him. He made 
no donbt but that all. thoſe things which 
are contain'd in the Law of God [C. e. the 
N 34 41441 * . Alcoran] 
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Alcoran] concerning his Command, his 
Angels, Books and Meſſengers, the Day 
of Judgment, Paradiſe and Hell, were Re- 
ſemblances of what Hai Eb» Tokdhan had 
ſeen; and the Eyes of his Underſtanding 
were open d, and he found that the 4 Ori- 
ginal and the Copy did exactly agree toge- 
ther. And the ways of Myſtical Inter- 
pretation became eaſie to him, and there 
appear'd nothing difficult to him in thoſe 


Precepts which he had receiv'd, but all 


was clear; norany thing ſhut up, but all 
was open; nor any thing profound, but all 
was plain. By this means his intelleQual 


Faculty grew ſtrong and vigorous, and he 


flook'd upon Hat Ebn Jotuhan with Admi- 
ration and Reſpect, and aſſur'd himſelf 
that he was one of the Saints of God, 
which have no Fear upon them, neither ſhall 
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t The Arabick Words, Watathabaka indaho' 'Imekon! 
w'aimenkonl fignify, And that which was underſtood 
agreed with thi which was copied. But becauſe that way 
of expreſſing is is ebſcure, I have choſe rather to leave the Art. 
bick Ward, and expreſs the Senſe, which is this. Hai Ebn 
Yokdhan, having no Advantages of Education, bad acquir'd ail 
bis Knon ledge by ſingular Induſtry and application, till at laſt 
be attain d 10 the Von of Gol himſelf, by which means he [aw 
all things relating to a ſuture State, Vit. by bebolding in God 
the Arc hiiypal Tdeas, of which all thinge created, and whas- 
ſoever is reveal'd to us, are ſuppos d to be Copies. Now dl. 
by converſing with bim, found, that the Mekoul, 7. e. what 
Hai Ebn Yokdhan ſaw by this ſort of Speculation ; and 1 he 
Menkoul, i. e. what Ad bad learn'd out of the Alcoran, ard 
rhe Tradition of the Prophets, did exaftly anſwer one the 
other, as a Copy does its Original. 
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they ſuffer Pain. Upon which he addreſs d 


g caſion to make uſe 
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himſalf to wait upon him, and imitate 
him, and to follow his Direction in the 
Performapce of ſuch Works as he had oc- 
; namely, thoſe le. 
gal ones which he had formerly learn'd 
$. 110. Then Hai Ehn Tokdhan began 10 
enquire of him. concerning his Condition 
and manner of living, and Asa gave lim 
an account of the Ilſand from whence he 
came, and what manner of People inha- 
bited it, and what ſort of Life they led be- 
fore that religious Sect, which we men- 
tion d, came among them, and how it was 
now, lince the coming of that Sect. He, 
alſo gave him an Account of what was de- 
liver't in the Law CL. e. Alcoran] relating 
to the Deſcription of the Divine World, 
Paradiſe and Hell, and the Awakening and 
Reſurrection of Mankind, and their ga- 
thering tagethes to Judgment, and the 
Balante and the Way. All which things Has: 
Ehn Totahaz underſtood very well, and did 
not find any of them diſagreeable to hat 
he had ſeen, when in that noble Station ; 
and he*knew -that + he that had deſcribed 
theſe Things, and given an account of 
them, had given a true Account, and was 
a Meſſenger ſent from his Lord; and he 
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| believ'd him, and affirm'd his Veracity, 


and bore Witneſs to his Meſſage. 

„. 111. Then he began to ask him con- 
cerning the Precepts which the Meſſenger 
df God had deliver'd, and the Rites of Wor- 
ſhip which he had ordain'd. And Asal 
told him of Prayer, Alms, Faſting and Pil. 


grimage, and ſuch other External Obſer- 


vances, which he receiv'd and practis d, 


and took upon himſelf, in nee tojhis 
_ . Command, af hoſe Veracity he was very 


well aſſured. Only there were two things 
ſuck imhis Mind, which he wonder'd at, 
and could not comprehend wherein the 
Wiſdom of them did conſiſt. The one 


* was, Why this Meſſenger of God, in de- 


ſcribing moſt things which relate, to the 


- Diving World, us'd to expreſs them to, 


Men by Parables or Similitudes, and wav'd 
a perſpicuous Explication of them „ by 
which occaſion'd+ Men in a great Meaſure 
to fall into that Error of aſſerting a Corpo- 


. reity in God, and Fe Things of that 
TRUE Being, from w 


lutely free; and fo in like manner, con- 


cerning thoſe Things which relate to the 


Rewards and Puniſhments of à Future 


State. The other was, why he went no 


farther than theſe Precepts and Rites of 
Worſhip, but gave Men leave to gather 
Riches, and allow'd them a Liberty as to 


matter of Food; by which means they 
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*, employ'd themſelves about vain Things, 
D and turn'd' away from the Truth. 
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Whereas his Judgment was, that no Body 
ought to eat any thing, but only juſt to 
keep him alive; and 45 for Riches, he had 
no Opinion of them at all. And when he 
faw what was ſer down and preſcrib'd in 
the Law, with Relation to Wealth, as 
' Alms, and the Diſtribution of them, and 
. Trading and Uſurf, Mulcts and Puniſh- 
ments; theſe things ſeem'd all very odd to 
him, and he judg'd them ſuperſfuous; and 
. ſad, that if Men underſtood Things a- 
night, they would lay aſide all theſe vain 
| Things, and follow the Truth, and con- 
tent themſelves without any thing of all 
this; and that no Man would challenge 
ſuch a Propriety, in Riches, as to have 
Alms ask'd of him, or to cauſe his Hands 
1 to be cut off, who privily ſtole them; or 
their Lives to be taken away, who had 
I! openly robb'd him, STALE 
$, 112. Now that which prompted him 
{ to this Perſuaſion, was this, that he 
I! thought all Men were indu'd with an in- 
1 genuous Temper, and penetrating Under- 
bil ſtanding, and a Mind conſtant to itſelf ; - 
1 * and. was not aware how blockiſh and ſtu- 
pid they were, how ill-advisd, and 
. inconltatit in their Reſolutions; inſo— 
if much, that they are like Brute Beaſts, 
1 nay, more apt to wander out of the 
way 
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the way. Since therefore he was greatly 
affected with Pity towards Mankind, and 
deſir'd that he might be an Inſtrument of 
their Salvation ; a Reſolution came into his | 
Mind of going over to them, todeclare and 
lay before them the Truth. This Inten- A 
tion of his he communicated to his Friend 7 
Asal, and ask'd him if there could poſſibly 
be any way contriv'd to come at them. 
d. 113, But Ai tout him what fort of 
People they were, and how far from an 
ingenuous 'Temper, and how averſe from 
obeying the Commands of God; but he had 
no Notion of that, but ſtill his Mind was 
intent upon that which he hop'd to com- 
paſs. And Asi deſir d that ir would 
pleaſe God, by his means, to direct ſome 
of his Acquaintance which were of a more | 
Lene Temper than the reſt, and had more | 
incerity in them, into the right way. 80 
then he was ready to further the Deſign 
and Endeavour of Hai Eb» Tokdhan. Up- 
on which they reſolvedg6 keep cloſe to the 
Sea Shore, without ſtirring from it either 
Day or Night, till God ſhould pleaſe to af. | 
ford them an Opportunity of croſſing. the 
Sea. And all the while 4 were intent 
upon this, they continu'& praying to God | 
* direct or, in this hide Buſnek, and 
bring it to an happy Iſſue. W | 
d. 114. At laſt, as God (whoſe Name 
be prais'd) would have it, it In, 
thar 


Exteraal Things a little, and to inculcate 
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that a Ship which had loſt her Courſe, was 
driven by the Wind and Water upon the 


Shore of that Iſland; and as it drew near- 
er to Land, they who were in it, ſeeing 
two Men upon the Shore, made towards 
them. Then Asal ſpoke to them, and de- 
fird them toicarry him and his Companion 
along with them in the 37 4 to which 
they conſented, and took them into the 
Ship, and it pleas d God to ſend them a fair 


Wind, Which, in a ſhort time, carried 


them to the Iſle which they deſir d. There 
they landed, and went into the City; and 
Asal*s Friends came all about him, and he 
gave em an account of Hai Ebz Jokdhan, 
and his manner of living; ſo that People 
flock'd to him from every ſide, and admir'd 
and reverenc'd him. Then Asal told him 
that this Sect was ſuperiour to all other 
ſorts of Men in Knowledge and Sagacity; 
and that if he could not Work u . 
there were much lefler Hopes 7 any 
Good upon the Vulgar. 


S. 115, Now Saliman (dials Friend 


who we told you choſe Converſation 


ther than Solitude and Retirement, which : 


he judg d unlawtul), was Prince and Sove- 
reign of this Mand, So Hai Ebn Tokdhan 
began to teach them, and explain the My- 
ſteries of Wiſdom to them; but ſo ſoon as 
c er he began to-raiſe his Diſcourſe above 


that, 
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that, the contrary whereof had been ſet- 
tled, and deeply rooted in their Minds ; 
they began to withdraw themſelves from 
him, and their Minds had an Abhorreace 
for what he ſpake. And though they car- 
ried themſelves civilly to him, both be- 
cauſe he' was a Stranger, and out of the 
Obſervance which they thought due to 
their Friend Asi, yet they were angry 
with him inwardly in their © Dry How- 
ever, he continu'd reaſoning. with them 
mildly Night and Day, and teaching them 
the TRUTH, both in Private and Pub- 
lick, which only increas'd their Hatred to- 


wards: him, and made them avoid his 


Company, though otherwiſe they were 
Lovers of Goodneſs, and deſirous of Truth. 
However, through the Defett of their Na- 
ture, they did not ſearch for it after the 
fight manner, nor apprehend it as they 
ſhould do; but ſought the Knowledge of 
it after the common way, like the reſt of 
the World. So that hedeſpaired of doing 


any Good upon them, and all his Hopes 


of amending them were defeated, becauſe 
they were not willing to receive what he 
taught them. | 

F. 116. Andafterwards, taking a View 
of the ſeveral Ranks and Orders of Men, 


he perceiv d that every fort of them plac'd 


their Delight in choſe Things which they 
poſſeſsd at preſent, and that their Appe- 


tes 
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tites were their God, and that they loſt 
themſelves in gathering up the little Things 
of this World; and that the Deſire of get- 
they 


ting more, kept them employ'd till 


came to their Graves; and that all good 
Counſel was loſt upon them; and that diſ- 
puting with them had only this Effect, that 
it made them the more obſtinate. And as 
for Wiſdom, there was no way for them 
to attain it, neither had they any Share in 
it. * For Folly has over-whelmea them, and 
what they have ſought after, has covered their 
Hearts like Ruſt; God has ſealed up their 
Hearts and their Ears, and their Eyes are 
dim, and they ſhall have fore Puniſhment, 
F. 117. When therefore he ſaw them 
compaſs'd about with the Curtains of Pu- 
niſhment, and cover'd with the Darkneſs 


of the Veil; and that all of them (a few 


only excepted) minded their Religion no 
otherwiſe, but with regard to this preſent 
World; and caſt the Obſervance of religi- 
ous Pertormanges behind their Backs, not- 
withſtanding the Eaſineſs of them, and 
fold them for a ſmall Price; and that their 


. Merchandize and Trading diverted chem 


trom thinking upon God, ſo that they had 
no fear of + that Da in which both their 
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n d is expreſs the Confuſion which the Wicked ſhall be in at the 
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Heart. and Eyes ſhall be turnd round; he 


was fully ſatisfied, that it was to no pur- 


pole to ſpeak ro them, plainly, neither that 
it was expedient any Works ſhould be en- 
join'd them beyond this Meafure; and that 
the greateſt Benefit which accru'd to the 
common ſort of Men by the Law, was 
wholly plac'd in Relation to Things of 
this World, viz. that they might be in 3 
comfortable way of Living, and that no 
Man might invade another's Property; 
and that there was but here and there one 
that attain'd to Happineſs hereaftor; 
namely, ſuch an one as made it his Buſi- 
neſs in this World to provide for another, 
and took due care about it, and was a Be- 
liever: But that Hell was the Place for 
him that err'd_ from the Truth, and pre- 
ferr'd the Life of this preſent World be- 
fore it. And what Labour can be great- 
er, or what Miſery more compleat than 
his, who works, it you obſerve, from the 
time he awakes, till he goes to ſleep again, 
you will find that he does nothing bur 
what tends to the attaining of ſome-one or 
other of theſe vile ſenſible Things; name- 
ly, either Riches, to heap them up; or 
Pleaſure , which he may take; or Luft, 
which he may ſatisſie; or Revenge, where- 
by he may pacifie his Mind; or Power, to 
defend himſelf; or ſome outward Work 
commanded by the Law, whereof he may 


make 
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make a vain-glorious Shew ; or whereby 


he may fave his own Neck ? * Now all theſe 


thinzs are Darkneſs upon Darkneſs in the 
Depth of the Sea, neither is there any of you 
that doth not enter in thither, for ſuch is the 
wnchangeable Decree of the Lord. 

$. 118. And when he underſtood the 
Condition of Mankind, and that the ro 
eſt part of them were like Brute Beaſts, he 
knew that all Wiſdom , Direction and 

ood Succeſs, conſiſted in what the Meſ- 
8 of God had ſpoken, and the Law 
deliver d; and that there was no other 
way beſides this, and that there could be 
nothing added to it; and that there were 
Men appointed to every Work, and that 
every one was beſt capable of doing that 
unto which he was appointed by Nature. 
That this was God's way of dealing with 
thoſe which were gone before, and that 
there is no Change in his way, | Where- 
upon returning to Sa/aman and his Friends, 
he 'begg'd their Pardon for what he had 
faid to them, and deſir'd to be excugd, 
and told them that he was of the fame 
Opinion with them, and went on in the 
ſame way, and perſuaded them to ſtick 


firmly to their Reſolution of keeping with- 


in the Bounds of the Law, and the Per- 
formance of the External Rites, and that 
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. Hai Ebn Yokdhan. 159 
they ſhould not much dive into the Things 
that did nor concern them: and that in 
doubtful Things they ſhould give Credit, 
and yield their Aſſent readily; and that 
they ſhould abſtain from novel Opinions, 
and from their Appetites, and follow the 
Examples of their pious Anceſtors, and 
forſake Novelties, and that they ſhould a- 
void that neglect of religious Performances 
Which was {een in the vulgar fort of Men, 
and the Love of the World, which he prin- 
cipally caution'd them againſt. For bor 
he and his Friend Al knew that this tra- 
able, but defective ſort of Men, had no 
other way in the World to eſcape, bur 
only by this means; and that if they 
ſhould be rais'd above this to curious Spe- 
culations, it would be worſe with them, 
and they would not be able to attain to 
the Degree of the Bleſſed, but would 
flukyate and be toſs'd up and down, and 
make a, bad End. But on the contrary, it 
they continu'd in thar State in which they 
were till Death overtook them, they ſhould 

happy, and ſtand on the right Hand: 
ut as for thoſe. that out- went them, they 
Mould alſo take place of them, and that 
they ſhould be the next. 10h es 
N 119. So they took their leave and left 
them, and ſought for an Opportunity of 
returning to their Iſland, cill it pleas'd God 
2 75 em to a Conveniency of * 
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And Hai Ehn Tokdhan endeavour d to attain 
to his lofty Station, hy the ſame means he 
had fought it at firſt, till he recover'd it; and 
Asal followed his Steps, till he came near 
him, or wanted but very little of it; and 
thus they continu'd ſerving God in this 
Iſland till they died. 

$. 120. And this is that (God aſſiſt thee 
and us by his Spirit) which we have re- 
ceiv'd of the Hiſtory of Hai En Tokahar, 
Asal and Salaman ; which comprehends 
ſuch Choice of Words, as are not found in 
any other Book, nor heard in common 
Diſcourſe. And it is a piece of hidden 
Knowledge which none can receive, but 
thoſe which have the Knowledge of God, 
nor can any be ignorant of it, bur thoſe 
which have not. Now we have taken a 
contrary Method to our pious Anceſtors, 
as to their Reſervedneſs in this Matter, 
and Sparingneſs of Speech. And the Rea- 
fon which did the more ealily, perſuade me 
to divulge this Secret, and tear the Veil, 
was, becauſe of the corrupt Notions which 
ſome Pretenders to Philoſophy in our Age 
have broach'd and ſcatter'd, ſo that che 
are diffus'd through ſeveral Countries, and 
the Miſchief which ariſes from thence is 
become Epidemical. Fearing therefore leſt 
thoſe weak ones, who reject the Tradition 
of the Prophets (of Bleſſed Memory) and 
make choice of that which is deliver'd them 


by 
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nions are that Secret, Which ought to be 
wich-held from thoſe who are not wor- 
thy or capable of it, and ſo their Deſire and 
Study of theſe Opinions ſhoald be increas'd. 
I have thought good to give them a Glimpſe 
of this Secret of Secrets, that I might draw 
them into the right Way, and avert them 
from this other. Neverthelets, I have not 
ſo deliver'd the Secrets which are compre- 
hended in theſe few Leaves, as to leave 
them without a thin Veil or Cover over 
them, which will be eaſily rent by thoſe 
who are worthy of it; but will be ſo 
thick to him, that is unworthy to paſs 
beyond it, that he fhatt not be able to 
get through it. And I deſire of thoſe my 
Brethren who ſhall ſee this Diſcourſe, that 
they would excuſe me for being ſo eaſi- 
ly induc'd to explain it, and fo free in 
the Deſcription. of it; ſeeing I had not 
done ſo, it I had not been elevated to 
ſuch Heights, as tranſcend the Reach of 
Humane Sight. And 1 was willing to 
expreſs it in eaſie Terms, that I might 
diſpoſe Men, and raiſe a Deſire in them 
to enter into the right Way. And 1 
beg of God Pardon and Forgiveneſs , 
and that he would pleaſe to bring us 
to the true and certain Knowledge of 
himſelf, for he is gracious and liberal 
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of his Favours. Peace be to thee, my 
Brother, whoſe Promotion is decreed , and 
the Mercy ana Bleſſing of God be wpon thee, 


Praiſe be to God alone. 
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APPENDIX. 


In which the 
Aurnor's Noro concern- 


ing the Poſſibility of a 


Man's attaining to the true 


Knowledge of Gop, and 
Things neceflary to Sal- 
vation, without the Uſe 
of external Means, is brief- 


ly conſider d. 


By SIMON OCKLEY, M. A. Vicar of 
Swaveſey iz Cambridgſhire. 
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d. 1. 2. HE Occaſion and Deſign of this 
4 Diſcourſe. Y.3, 4, 5. God's way 
of teaching his People was by Prophets, 9. 6, 
7. Prophecy not attain'd by any Applicatian or 
Induſtry, 4 „ * upon the poſitive Will 
of God. b. 8. And conſequently the Viſion of 
God, or beholding the Divine Being, which 
is ſuperior to Propheſying, cannot be ſo attain d. 
. 9. That it was never mention'd as attaina- 
le, nor the Search of it recommended by the 
Prophet Moſes. F. 10. Nor any other Pro- 
phets that ſucceeded him. \, 11. What was 
not enjoy d in the early Times of Chriſtianity, 
when the Gifts of the Spirit were more plen- 
rifully pour'd out, cannot be expected nom. 
d. 12. But ſuch 4 Power, whereby a Man 
might (without external Helps) attain to the 
true Knowledge of God, and Things neceſſary 
to Salvation, was no where „ by our 
Saviour. F. 13. Nor enjoyd by devout Per- 
ſons in the firſt times of the Goſpel ; which is 
prov'd from the Example of the * nuch. 
| oe, 
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9. 14. Aud Cornelius. 5. 15. The" whole 
Tenony of the Apoſtles Doctrine forbids us 10 
expe the Viſion of God in this Life. 
F. 16. From all which is inferr'd, that thoſe 
Scriptures, which ſpeak of the plentiful Effu- 
fron of the Spirit in the Goſpel Times, are 
miſunaerſtood by Enthufiaſts. F. 17. Why we 
are not to expect Prophets nom. 4. 18, If 
theſe things be denied to Chriſtians, they are 
not to be found among ft Heathens or Maho- 
metans. F. 19, 20, 21. The Enthuſiaſm of 
or Author and others cenſured. \.2 3. Con- 
einn. | 
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APPENDIX, &c. 


9. I. HO” the preceeding Hiſtory, upon 
94. the account of the lively Image 
and Repreſentation which it gives of un- 
ſpottgdw Virtue, unfeigned Love of God, 
and Contempt of the Things of this Life, 
does very well deſerve to be read : So, as 
it contains ſeveral things co-incident with 
the Errors of ſome Enthuſiaſts of theſe pre- 
ſent Times, it deſerves to be conſider'd. 
Upon which Account, I had no ſooner - 
ſuffer'd my ſelf to be perſwaded to under- 
take the Tranflation of this Book, than I 
determin'd to ſubjoin ſome Reflections up- 
on ſuch part of it as ſeem'd to me moſt 
worthy of Conſideration. Leſt otherwiſe, 
that Book, which was by me deſign d for 
the Innocent, and not altogether unprofi- 
table Diverſion of the Reader, might acci- 
dentally. prove a means of leading ſome 
into Error, who are not capable of judging 
aright; and of confirming others in their 
Mutakes, who, through their own Weak- 
nets, or the Prejudiceof a bad Education, 


have the Misfortune to be led out of the 
way. 
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way. And I was the more willing to do 
it, becauſe there has been a bad Uſe made 
of this Book before. $5 

$.2. There are a great many Errors both 
in his Philoſophy and Divinity: And it was | 
impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, the one | 
being altogether Ariftore/ia, the other Ma- 
bometay. I ſhall paſs over the greateſt part 
of them, as not being likely to do any 
harm; and confine my ſelf chiefly to the 
Examination of this Fundamental Error 
of my Author, wiz. * That God has given 
ſuch à Power or Facalty to Man, whereby he 
may, without any external Means, atiain to 
the Rromledge of all things neceſſary to Salva- 
tion, and even to the Beatifick Viſion it ſelf, 
whilſt in this State: In doing which I ſhall 
ſtill have regard to the Errors receiv'd 
concerning theſe things in the preſent 
Age. 

d. 3. In order to this J ſhall examine 
the Ways and Means by which tlie Peo- 
ple of God inall Ages, came to the Under- 
ſtanding of his Will. Now ' tis evident, 

| from the abſurd Notions which the an- 
cient Heathens had of the Deity, and their 
Idolatry, that Mankind was ſo far dege- 
nerated and deprav'd, that they had loſt 
the true Knowledge of God, and 'of his 
Attributes, and conſequently were 1gno- 
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APPENDIX 169 
rant of their Duty towards him; for 
Which reaſon, God was pleas'd, out of his 
infinite Love and Mercy towards Man- 
kind, to fend at ſundry times Prophets; 
that is, Men who were inſpir'd by the 
Holy Spirit, and had the Will of God in 
mediately reveald to them; to the end 
that they might inſtruct others how to 
ſerve him (the ancient Tradition receiv'd 
from our krſt Parents, and thoſe good 
Men which ſucceeded them, being now 
almoit worn out, and over-grown by the 
increaſing Wickedneſs of the World) and 
thereby avoid thoſe Judgments which 
would otherwiſe infallibly overtake them, 
if they continu'd in Impenitence and Diſ- 
obedience, __ Ft: 
FS. 4. This was the Means which the 
Generality of the People of God had to 
know his Will. They receiv'd it from the 
Prophets, who had it immediately from God. 
So that the Difference of their Knowledge 
conſiſted in the Manner of their receiving 
of it, not in the Things receiv'd, which 
were the ſame both to the Prophets and 
the People, Only the * receiv d it 
immediately, but not the People ; for then 
conſequently they would all have been 
Prophets, which it is plain they wer 
not. | 
S. 5. And when it had pleas'd God to 
give a clearer and fuller Revelation of his 

Will 
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Will to the Prophet Moſes ; what was de- 
liver'd to him, was committed to the 
Care of the Priefts, of whom both King 
and Peopic were oblig'd to learn their Du- 
ty. Deut. xvii. 18. And it ſhall be when he 
{itteth jon the Throne of his Kingdom, that 
he Hall write him a Copy of this Law in a Book, 
pu? of that which is before the Prieſts the Le- 
:tes, and it ſhall be with him, and he ſhall 
read therein all the Days of his Life, that he 
why. learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep 
all tie Words of this' Law, and theſe Statates, 
10 do chem, And Malachi xi. 7+ The _ 
Lips {bould preſerve Knowledge, and they 
{boald ſeek the Lam at his Month, for he ig 
the Meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts. So that 
they were not to ſeek after any other 
more perfect manner of Worſhip, than 
what was deliver'd in that Book, nor to 
expect that thoſe Truths or Precepts which 
were” contain'd in it, ſhould be reveaFd 
to them anew, either by any Prophet liv- 
ing in their time, or by immediate Reve- 
lation but to draw all their Inſtructions 
from the atorefaid Helps. And accordingly 
i never find any of the Prophets making 
any Alttration in the Law, or calling the 
People to à tore perfect way of Worſhip. 
From whence is plain that they were 
well aſſur'd of its Sufficiency, till the 
Meſfias, who Was to compleat it ſhould 
cone; and their never bidding the People 
I | to 
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to look for any other way of teaching than 
what was to be had from that Book, and 
the Mouth of the Prieſts, proves evidently 
that they knew thoſe. means to be ſuffi- 
Clent. . dls. 

$.6. Thus we have ſeen which way 
the generality of the People of God were 
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taught; let us now examine by what means 


the Prophets attain'd their Faculty of Pro- 
pheſying. and wherein it did conſiſt. Now 
it is moſt certain that the Faculty of Pro- 
pheſying cannot be attain'd by any Appli- 


cation or Improvement of our Abilities 


whatſoever, but depends wholly and en- 
tirely upon the poſitive Will of God, Who 
upon important and weighty Occaſions, 
in his own due time, and to ſuch Perſons 
as ſeem beſt in his infinite Wiſdom, does 
fend ſuch as he is pleas'd to ſet apart and 
qualifie for that Service, by the Inſpiration 
of his Holy Spirit. “For Prophecy came net 
in old time by the Will of Man; bat hol, Men 


of Cod ſpake as they were moved by the Holy 


Ghoſt, Tr muſt not denyed, but that a ſo- 
ber, righteous and godly Lite, a Heavenly 
Converſation, and the keeping our ſelv 

ure both in Body and Spitit, are excel- 
ent Means to invite the Holy Spirit to 
dwell in and abide with us. And this is 
agreeable to right Notions of the Purity of 
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172 * "The Hiſtory of 
God, and his Love of that which is Good, 
and Abhorrence of that which is Evil: Ir is 
confirm'd by right Reaſon, the Teſtimony 
of ancient Churches. and Holy Scripture 
it ſelf, But then the Queſtion is, How 
does God dwell in'thoſe that are his ? 
Certainly, not ſo as to make Prophets of 
them, but to ſtrengthen them 1n their Holy 


Reſolutions, and enable them to perform 


ſuch Things as tend moſt to his Glory, 
and their own Salvation. And upon a 
due Examination, we ſhall ſind that this 
is all which the greateſt number by tar of 


Godly Men ever attain'd; who notwith- 


ſtanding muſt by no means be accus'd 
of Slothfulneſs in not approving their 
Talent, nor of being wanting in their En- 


deavours to make the neareſt Approach- 


es to God that they were capable of. 

. 7. This will appear further, if we 
eonfider that thoſe means which were us'd 
by Holy Perſons of Old, in order to the 
Improvement of themſelves or others, in 
the Exerciſe of Piety and Religion, cannot 
upon any account be reckon'd as means of 
their becoming Prophets. Tho' Samuel 
as dedicated to the Service of God from 
his Birth, and it pleas'd God to chuſe him 
for a Prophet; yet there is no queſtion to 


be made, but that there were ſeveral others 


10 dedicated, Which did never PR; 
Th 
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Tho? Daniel was heard * from the firſt day 
that he did ſet hi, Heart to underſtand, and 
to chaſten himſelf before God, and had an 
Angel ſent to him with a Revelation, yet 
cannot that diſciplining of himſelf be in 
any wiſe accounted a Cauſe of that Revela- 
tion; for if it were, the ſame Method 
would produce the ſame Effect in another 
Man. And tho' there were particular Ad- 
vantages in being a Member of the Col- 
lege of Prophets; as the Prophet + Amos 
intimates, where he ſays, I was zo Prophet, 
nor 4 Prophet's Son (which muſt be interpre- 
ted The Scholar of a Prophet, tor the Scho- 
lars of the Prophets are always call'd Sons 
of the Prophets in Scripture) yet none of 
theſe Means were ſufficient to help Men 


to the Gift of Prophecy. The pious Pa- 


rents thought it a very good way of im- 
roving their Children in the Fear and 
ve of God, and the Knowledge of his 
Will, to have them brought up under 
thoſe Holy and Exemplary: Men the Pro- 
phets; and accordingly they waited upon 
them, went on Errands and did their Ser- 
vice; at the ſame time enjoying the great 
Advantageof their Example and Diſcaurſe. 
And according to their Example, even after 
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Law had their Scholars and Diſciples, more 
or fewer, according to the Credit and 
Eſteem of the Maſter. So that our Bleſ- 
ſed Saviour's chuſing his twelve Diſciples, 
Was no new thing among the Fews, but 
had been practis'd all along, ſince thoſe 
Schools of the Prophets. But never did 
any one imagine, that theſe means of Diſ- 
cipline, or any other, were Steps to the at- 
taining the Gift of Prophecy, which al- 
ways depended, not upon Mens Acquire- 
ments or Improvements in that which 
is good, but upon the poſurrve Will of 
God. 4 | 

FS. 8. Now, if, as appears from what is 
already ſaid, God has not a fforded to Man, 
any Means whereby he can attain to the 
more inferior Degree of Prophecy, which 
conſiſts in having only ſome part of his 
Will reveal'd; and that not conſtantly or 
habitually, but as occaſion ſerves: How 
vain and fond is it then for any one to ima- 
gine that he has given him a Capacity of 
enjoying his Preſence as he is, and of * ſee- 
ing all things in him? Which is as much 
above the Attainments of the greateſt 
Prophets, as theits is above! the wea keſt of 
Men. For if we cofnſider we'thall find 
that the Prophets Buſineſs conſiſted in de- 
Were 1 3 


I ſceing all things in God, I have no regard 10 
Mr. Malebranch's Norion, , bus only to thas of our Am bor. 
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APPENDIX. 1 
livering a particular Meſſage to one or 
| more; the Contents of which ſometimes 
they receiv'd + by Day, which fort of Vi- 

fion is call'd -u Machazeh, or, mw 

Mareeh, or elſe by Night in a Dream; and 

this was call'd pn Hhalom, a Dream, or 

n jm Hezjon Hallaiyelah, a Nottur. 

nal Viſion. But what is either or both 

theſe to the Intuition of the Divine Pre- 

ſence? There is as much Difference, as there 

is between a great Courtier and a Favourite, 

who when he pleaſes, enjoys the Preſence 

of his Prince, and one who is now .and 

then ſent by him on an Errand, And yet 

to ſuch a degree of Enthufiaim have ſome 

gone, as our Author here in particular, 
| and ſeveral more of the {ame ſtrain in thoſe 
former Ages, and the Quietiſts and other 
Myſticks and Enthuſiaſts in our times, 
that nothing will down with him leſs than 
the Intuition of the Divine Being, and they 
deſpiſe * Meditation, as a mean thingy and 
too much below one that aſpires ro Per. 
fection. And this, it ſeems, is attainable 
by 2 and | continued Exerciſe i; 
whereby they have at once fer all. Mankind 
in a Capacity of ove-doing infinitely the 
ancient Prophets; ho if they had HHHEn 
any thing of this way, certainly” would 
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not have been ſo ſparing of it in their Wri- 
tings, eſpecially when their Buſineſs was 
to labour for the Benefit and Inſtruction 
of Mankind. But there is not one word 
in all their Writings which favours this 
Opinion, from whence we may ſafely con- 
clude, that they had no ſuch Notion ; and 
et it muſt not be in the leaſt doubted, 
t that they were throughly acquaint- 
ed with the Will of God, and knew 
more of his fecret Counſel than any other 
Men in the World whatſoever. 
$. IX. It muſt needs be acknowledg'd 
by us Chriſtians, as well as by the Jews, 
that Moſes was, without Controverſie, the 
the greateſt Prophet that ever appear'd up- 
on Earth. before our Saviour's time, and 
had tlie moſt frequent and greateſt Revela- 
tions of the Divine Will. For tho' it Was a 
ſingular Favour which God vouchſaſed the 
other Prophets, in communicating, to them 
ſome of the Secrets of his Purpoſes; yet Mo. 
ſes Was the Man whom God choſe; to be 
„ „ Deliverance of his 
People ral, by fuchi convincing Signs and 
Wonders, as Were undeniable 2 of 
the Divine Power by which they were 
weeughs 5 and who Was not g 4 to be 
God's Meſſenger to his People in fone few 
but the immediate 


| Receiver of 
that Law, I and all the Oeconomy, both 
Eceleſiaſtical aHd-Civit,” by which God's 
; boi bw s 4 People 
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People were to be govern'd without any 
Addition or Diminution, ſo many hundred 
Years, till the Coming of the promis d Me/- 
fias. God himſelf bears Witneſs to this, 
Numb, xii. 6, If there be a Prophet among jou, 
I the Lord will make my ſelf known unto him in 
a Viſion, and will ſpeak unto him in a Dream. 
My Servant Moſes is not ſo, who is faithful in 
all mine Houſe, With him will I ſpesk mouth 
to mouth, even apparently, and not in dar- 
Speeches, and the Similitude of the Lord ſhall he 
behold, Now Moſes had not been faithful 
in God's Houſe, it he had not reveald the 
whole Will of God to his People, as it was 
deliver'd to him ; which moſt certainly he 
did. But how ? Why, he commands the 
People thus, Deut. vi. 17. Jon ſhall diligent= 
ly keep the Commandments of the Lord your Goa, 
and his Teſtimonies and his Statutes which he 
hath commanded these; which were, no doubt, 
the very ſame which he had receiv'd upon 
Mount Sinai. Nor did this Holy Man, this 
faithful Servant in God's Houſe , ever re- 
commend, or ſo much as hint any ſuch Ser- 
vice of God, as is dream'd of by our M- 
ſf1cks, or give the leaſt Encouragement for 
any to hope for the Gift of Prophecy, or 
an Intuition or beholding the Divine Being 
in this State. And yet it is certain that 
both Moſes himſelt, and Multitudes of o- 
thers after him, were Heavenly- minded 
Men, and did that which was acceptable 
M in 
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in the Sight of God, and ſhall be Partakers 
of Everlaſting Glory. EAR 
$. 10. Nor did any of the Prophets, 
which came after him, ever advance any 
ſuch refin'd way of Worſhip ; but conſtant- 
ly blam'd the People for not obſerving the 
Law of Moſes, and neglecting the Statutes 
and Ordinances which he had lefr them. 
And the Sum of their Prophecies conſiſts, 
either in Exhorting, Reproving, Promi- 
ſing or Threatning, and ſome Hints of the 
Meffias, But not one Syllable concerning 
any ſuch abſtracted Worſhip, nor any Men- 
tion made of Mens attaining the Beatrfick 
Vion, Notwithſtanding which, there have 
been, and {till are, a great many deluded 
Sonls, who imagine that the warm Con- 
ceptions of diſtemper'd Brains, are a great 
Meaſure of that Holy Spirit by which the 
old Prophets ſpake ; and pretend to ſuch a 
Familiarity and intimate Converſation with 
God; ſuch an entire Communication and 
Intercourſe, that they might, if what they 
ſaid were true, ſeem to be glorified Spirits. 
rather than Prophets, ſubject to the like In- 
firmities with other Men; and to have left 
the Church Militant to take their place in 
the Triumphant. Not conſidering, that 
all this is only a pleaſing ſort of an Amuſe- 
ment, a Fool's Paradiſe, and grounded up- 
on no bet ter Reaſon or Foundation, than 
the Man that was diſtracted had to fancy 


him- 
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himſclf an Emperor, and all that came a- 
bout him his Subjects. Theſe Men do 
not conſider that we live in ſuch an Age 
of the World, as we are not to expect ſuch 
extraordinary Effuſions of the Spirit: All 
that we can reaſonably expect, or that God 
has promis'd, 1s, to give his Holy Spirit to 
thoſe that ask it of him; that is, ſo to 
guide them by his gracious Aſſiſtance, as 
that they may overcome their Spiritual 
Enemies, and be crowu'd hereaiter with 
Glory and Immortality; which certainly 
ought to content any reaſonable Man, 
without aſpiring to Immediate Revelation, 
Prophecy, obtaining the Viſion of God, and 
ſuch like I hings, which God has deny'd to 

us, whilſt in this State. 
$. 11. Indeed, if it were in Religion, as 
in Arts and Sciences, it might with a great 
deal more Reaſon have been expected ; 
that conſidering the vaſt Diſtance of Time 
ſince the firſt planting of the Chriſtian Reli- 
ion to this preſent Age, we might have 
en improv'd to a Degree of Prophecy. 
For Arts and Sciences receive their Begin- 
nings from very ſmall Hints at firſt, and 
are afterwards improv'd proportionably to 
the Induſtry and Capacity of thoſe who 
cultivate them; and therefore we may 
reaſonably expect, that the longer they 
continue, the more they will be advanc'd. 
But the caſe is vaſtly different in Religion, 
M 2 which 
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which is always beſt and pureſt at its firſt 
ſetting out. And there is a very good Rea- 
{on to be given, why it ſhould be ſo; for 
afrer the firſt Covenant made by God with 
Mankind in the Perſon of Adam; every o- 
ther Diſpenſation has found Men under a 
State of Corruption, and in the actual Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Errors, diametrically oppoſite to 
thoſe Truths which it came to inſtruct them 
in; and therefore it was requiſite that the 
means to remove theſe at firſt, ſhould bear 
Proportion with the Difficulties they were 
to encounter. Upon which account, at 
the Beginning of any new Diſpenſation, 
thoſe Perſons whom God was pleas'd to 
employ to publiſh it to Mankind, have been 
endu'd with more Zeal and greater Abilities, 
than the Profeſſors of the fame Religion in 
after Ages. And as no Perſon can doubt, 
but that the Jewiſh Religion was much 
more perfect in the Days of Moſes, and 
thoſe which immediately ſucceeded him, 
than in after Times, when it was obſcur'd 
and mudded by Phariſaical Inventions and 
Traditions: So muſt it alſo be confeſs'd, 
that the Chriſtian Religion was much more 
perfect in the Days of the Apoſtles, and the 
Ages immediately ſucceeding them, than 
ſince it has been obſcur'd by the Intereſt of 
the Deſigning on the one hand, and the 
Prejudice and Ignorance of the Unlearned 
on the other. . And this is what is plainly 

ws con- 


1s 


confeſs d by the Practice of moſt contending 
Parties amongſt the Profeſſors of Chriſtia- 
nity ; who conſtantly make their Appeals 
to the earlieſt Writers of the Primitive 
Chriſtian Church, and uſe all means to 
bring them over to their own Side; which 
is an evident Conceſſion that they value 
their Authority, and look upon them as 
the moſt competent Judges oſ their Contro- 
verſies. Now, if I {hall make it appear, 
that there was no ſuch thing as is contend- 
ed for by our Enthuſiaſts, in thoſe early 
Times, when the Holy Spirit muſt be con- 
feſs'd on all hands to be more plentifully 
our'd out than in the ſucceeding Ages; I 
—— it will appear evidently to any unpre- 
judic'd Perſon, that it is not at all to be ex- 
pected under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, 

d. 12. To begin therefore with our Bleſ- 
ſed Saviour himſelf. It is evident that he 
never recommended any ſuch way of wor- 
ſhipping God, as is contended for by the 
Myſticks, nor promis'd to reward the moſt 
ſincere of his Followers with the Viſion of 
God whilſt in this State. As for his own . 
Life, which is certainly the moſt perfect 
Pattern, it was Active to the greateſt De- 
gree; and bating ſome times of Retirement, 
to pray or the like, was wholly ſpent in 
Converſation, and doing Good to others. 
Then as to the Subſtance of his Doctrine, 
ic conſiſted in acquainting the Jews _ he 

OY um- 
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himſelf was the Meſias, whoſe Coming was 
ſo long ago, and fo often foretold by the 
Ancient Prophets. He alſo acquainted 
them with the Nature of his Office and 
Mediatorſhip, and ſhew'd them how mighe 
tily they were miſtaken in their Interpreta- 
tions of the Prophets concerning him. He 
let them know, that, contrary to their 
Expectation, his Kingdom was not of this 
World; but that his Buſineſs was to bring 
Men out of Darkneſs to Light, and from 
the Bondage and — of Sin, to the Li- 
berty of the Sons of God. He taught them 
to abandon all ungodly Luſts, and to ſet 
their Hearts upon Things above; aſſuring 
them, that if they continu'd in his Love, 
they ſhould be rewarded with boning | 
Happineſs. And leſt his Diſciples, and thoſe 
Churches which ſhould be planted by their 
Miniſtry, ſhould be deſtitute of neceſſary 
Encouragement and Aſſiſtance, he aſſures 
them in moſt endearing Terms, of his 
Love towards and Care over them, and 
_ promiſes ſpeedily to ſend them * the Com. 
forter, the Spirit of Truth, which ſhould not 

only aſſure them of his own, and the Fa- 
ther's Love towards them, but alſo enable 
them ro work ſuch Miracles as ſhould be 
ſufficient to confirm the Truth of their Miſ- 
ſion. But no where promiſes the Enjoy- 
———— T—1̃ . — — . 

Fels Chap. xiv, uv, wii, xvi. 
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ment of the Beatifick Viſion here; but bid 

them to expect their Reward hereafter » 
aſſuring them, that + mhither he went they 
could not follow him now, but ſhould follow him 
after wards; and that he went to prepare a place 
or them, Nor did he even mention his ha- 
ving purchas'd for Mankind ſuch a Privi- 
lege, as that they might, by diligently 
improving what was given them, come to 
God without any other Means, but rather 
the quite contrary : For he ſays, * No 
Man cometh to the Father but by me,; now 
certainly the way to come to Chriſt, is to 
believe in him; which, according to the 
Apoſtle S. Paul, preſuppoſes, hearing him 
preach'd, 

b. 13. And as our Bleſſed Saviour did 
never promiſe to reward the Endeavours of 
ſincere Perſons, with ſuch a Power where- 
by they might attain, without any Exter- 
nal Means, all Things neceſſary to Salva- 
tion, much leſs the Intuition, or beholdin 
the Divine Preſence whilſt in this Life; 1 | 
neither do we find that they either expect - 
ed or enjoy d it. The Method of God in 
teaching his People, was ſtill the ſame as it 
ever had been, viz, by revealing his Will 
to ſome few , in order to the having it 
communicated by their Miniſtry to others, 
And I deſire any one that thinks other- 
— 0 on — „ ang 
1 Joby xiii. 36, xiv, 2. Fobn xiv, 7. Rem. X. 17, 18. 
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wiſe, to produce me one ſingle Inſtance 
of any Perſon that came to the true Know- 
ledge of God, and the neceſſary means 
of Salvation, but by this way. The con- 
trary is evident from the Example of the 
Eunuch (Acts vii.) who was a devour Per- 
fon, and well diſpos'd; and we find his 
Zeal and Sincerity rewarded by God's 
ſending to him a proper Perſon to in- 
rut Rim. e oll 
9 14. Which is ſtill further confirm'd by 
the Example of Cornelius (Acts x.) who be- 
ing 4 devout Man, and one that feard God 
with all his Houſe, and gave much Alms to 
the People, and prayd to God always, was 10 
far accepted by God, that he was graci- 
ouſly pleas'd to provide Means for - his 
further Inſtruction in his Duty, and ſent 
Peter to inſtruct him. Whereby he has 
plainly pointed out to us the way by 
which he would have us ſeek for the 
Knowledge of him, viz. by applying our 
felves to ſuch as he has appointed to teach 
his People, Accordingly we find that Cor- 
nelius s Alms and Devotions, and inceſ- 
fant waiting upon God, did neither ad- 
vance him to the Beatrfick Viſion, nor fo 
far as to have thofe Truths preſented to 
him by way of Object, immediately, which 
were neceſſary to be believed by him in 
order to his Salvation; neither is he at 
all encourag'd to look for or depend up- 
CEE | on 
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on Viſion or Intuition, but is ſent to a 
Man like himſelf, to hear with his out- 
ward Ears, thoſe things which concern'd 
his Eternal Welfare. Whereas, if God 
had ever granted to Mankind a Power 
whereby he might, by due Application 
and Attention, attain to a ſufficient Know- 
ledge of God, and Things neceſſary to 
Salvation ; or, if ſuch a Privilege, though 
denyꝰd before, had been purchas'd by Je- 
ſus Chriſt ; there is no queſtion, but Per- 
ſons ſo extraordinarily well qualified as 
theſe two good Men, Cornelius and the 
Eunuch, were, would have enjoy'd the 
Benefit of it ; and then the Event would 
have been, that by their conſtant attend- 
ing upon God, and unwearied Diligence 
in meditating and practiſing good Things, 
they would have increas'd in Spiritual 
Knowledge, and made nearer Approaches 
to God, till they had attain'd to Perfe- 
Ction. But we find nothing like this, 
but that om the contrary they were ob- 
lig'd to be inſtructed by the ſame means 
which God had appointed for other Men. 

Hh. 15. And then as to matter of Vi- 
on, the whole Tenor of the Apoſtle's Do- 
ftrine runs counter to it. S. Paul tells 
us, that all thoſe noble Actions which 
were perform d by the Ancient Worthies 
(Heb. xi.) were done thro? Faith; which 
as himſelf defines, it (v. i.) is, The Sub- 
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ſtance of Things hoped for, the Evidence of 
Things not. ſeen, - It is an Aﬀent which 
we give to Things as true, which we 
can neitizer apprehend by our Senſes, nor 
demonſtrate by our Reaſoning ; ſo that 
the only Objects of our Faith are ſuch 
Things as we receive upon the Credit of 
another; which, how far it is from Vi. 
fron, is evident to common Senſe, And 
the ſame Apoſtle tells us, that mow we ſee 
through 4 Glaſs darkly ; and that + we know 
in part, and propheſie in part. 

g. 16, Hence it is pron, that all thoſe 
Texts which ſpeak of the plentiful Effu- 
fion of the Spirit in the times of the Go- 
ſpel, are quite miſunderſtood by all thoſe, 
who interpret them after ſuch a manner, 
as if God had given ſuch a Meaſure of 
it -to-all Mankind, that upon a due Im- 
provement of it, they might attain to the 
Knowledge of him, and of all Things 
neceſſary to Salvation. Whereas it ap- 

rs, that even in the earlieſt Times of 
the Goſpel, there was no ſuch thing ; 
but then all the Churches were planted 
by the Miniſtry of the Apoſtles, who or- 
dain'd others to ſucceed them in their 
Office. If therefore in thoſe Times it was 
not granted, it is a ridiculous PR 
to expect it in this Age; and no fmall 
— — — — — 
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Degree, cither of Impudence or Madneſs 
to pretend to 3 : 
G. 17. Since it is not foreign to the 
Matter in hand, the Reader will, I hope, 
pardon me if I digreſs a little, to ſhew 
why we cannot reaſonably expect Pro- 
phets now. And it ſeems to me, that 
there are ſeveral Reaſons to be given 
why there ſhould be Prophets during the 
time of the Moſaical Diſpenfation, rather 


than after the Goſpel- had taken Root. 


For, the Promiſes made to the Jews ha- 
ving Relation to their poſſeſſing the Land 
of Canaan, God was pleas'd to ſend them 
Prophets to quicken their Memories, and 
keep them in mind of their Duty , that 
thereby his Judgments might be averted 


from them ; (and eſpecially, becauſe of the 


prevailing Idolatry of thoſe Times; for 
after they were well fix d in the Practice 


of the True Religion, and out of that 


Danger, we find no Prophets;) and we 
find that moſt of the Ancient Prophecies 
tend that way. But now we are quite up- 
on another Bottom; we are taught, that 
we have here no continuing City; that, when 
theſe Tabernacles ſhall be diſſolvd, we have 4 
Habit ation not made with Hands, eternal in the 
Heavens, That we are to ſet our Minds on 
Things avove, not on Things on the Earth ; 
that we are to deny our ſelves, and take up 


our Croſs and follow Chriſt ; that, through 


many 
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many Tribulations we muſt enter into the Kjng- 
dom of Heaven, and many Paſſages to the 
fame Effect. So that to have Prophets 
foretelling future Events, relating to the 
Welfare and Preſervation of our Tempo- 
rals, or the contrary, ſeems not ſo proper 
fora People, whoſe very Profeſſion ſuppoſes 
them to have laid aſide all Solicitude con- 
cerning them. Again, before the Coming 
of Chriſt, God's Will was but imperfectly 
reveaPd; and it was neceſſary that there 
{hould be Fore-runners to prepare the way 
againſt his: Coming, and raiſe the Expecta- 
tion of him in the People, that they might 
be the better prepar'd to receive him. But 
after he was once come, who was to com- 
pleat and fulfil all; after God, * who at ſun- 
ary times, and in divers manners, ſpake in 
time paſt unto the Fathers by the Prophets, 
had, in theſe laſt days, ſpoken unto us his 
Son, whom he has appointed Heir of all things, 
&c. who was the A of lis Glory, and 
the expreſs Image of his Perſon, &c. I ſay, 
after God had, by this glorious Perſon, ma- 
nifeſtęed and reveal'd his whole Will to us, 
and declar'd whatſoever he requir'd to be 
believ'd and done by us, whilſt in theſe 
Mortal Bodies; chere was no longer need 
of Revelation to thoſe who had receiv'd the 
moſt perfect one that could be deliver'd. 
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So that all thoſe Reaſons being remov'd, 


which were to be given for a Succeſſion of 


immediately inſpired Prophets before the 
Coming of Chriſt ; it is alcogether ground- 
leſs, to ſay no worſe of it, to expect any 
now he is come. What Methods God will uſe, 
when his time 15come,to bring in theFulneſs 
of the Gentiles, and ro convert the Jews; 
or what Endowments he will beſtow upon 
thoſe Perſons whom he ſhall pleaſe to make 
uſe of as his Inſtruments to compleat that 
great Work, will then be beſt known when 
it is come to paſs. There is no Que- 
ſtion but that he will uſe ſufficient 
means. All that I contend for is, that 
thoſe which he has already afforded, are 
abundantly ſufficient for thoſe who have 


the Happineſs to be baptized, and brought 


up in the Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith; 
and conſequently, that it is unreaſonable to 
expect any other A ſſiſtances, or to ſeek any 
other means of ſerving God, than what 
are de liver d in his Holy Word, and made 
uſe of in his Church. | 

9. 18. To return to our Argument. If 
theſe things, contended for by Enthuſiaſts, 
were not granted either under the Jewiſh 
or Chriſtian Diſpenſation, as I hope has 
been ſufficiently prov'd; it follows, 4 m. 
jori, that thoſe who are depriv'd of thoſe 


Advantages, which both Jews and Chri- 


ſtians enzoy'd cannot have them: And 
c ö there- 
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therefore in vain do we ſearch for Perſons 
ſo endow'd amongſt Mahometans or Hea- 
thens, For without any Breach of Charity, 
in reſpet to thoſe Perſons, who never 
were ſo happy as to have the Goſpel 
ch'd to them; we may aſſure our 
ſelves, that they do not enjoy equal Pri- 
vileges with us, who by our Baptiſm have 
a fœderal Right to all thoſe Aſſiſtances of 
the Holy Spirit promis'd to the Church 
in the Holy Scriptures, And yet there 
would not be much difference, if by their 
diligently adhering to any Principle or 
Light, which God has beſtow'd upon Man- 
kind in general, they might attain to true 
ſaving Knowledge. And for this Reaſon, 
our Author, who was himſelf a Mahome- 
tan, ſeems as little to have conſulted the 
Honour of his Prophet Mzhomer, and the 
neceſſity of believing his Doctrine, in feign- 
ing a Perſon broyght up by himſelf, to 
have by his Application and Induſtry at- 
tain'd to the Knowledge of all things re- 
veaPd to that ſuppos'd Prophet, as our En- 
thuſiaſts do value the Means + which God 
has always us d to convey his Will to 
Mankind. Whilſt out of a groundleſs 
Charity, they doin a manner put all Men 
upon the Level, as to the Means of Sal- 
vation, Which Opinion of theirs, however 
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plauſible at firſt ſight, upon the account of 
that ſpecious Shew of Univerſal Charity 
to Mankind, does moſt certainly tend to 
the undervaluing and lefſening thoſe ine- 
ſtimable Benefits which our Bleſſed Saviour 
has purchas'd for, and promis'd to his 
Church; and ought no more to be re- 
ceiv'd, than that charitable Opinion of 
Origen's, who believ'd that after a certain 
time of Puniſhment, not only the wicked- 
eſt of Men, but alſo the Devils them- 
ſelves ſhould be ſaved. | 

b. 19. I have now ſhewn that what is 
here held by our Author, and too many o- 
thers in our times, has no manner of Foun. 
dation. Thar it was never promis'd nor 
expected, either under the Moſaical or 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation; from whence I 
have inferr'd, that it cannot be expected 
any where elſe, and conſequently that 
there is no ſuch thing at all. If J have not 
ſpoken all the while particularly to my Au- 
| thor, the reaſon is, becauſe I write to 
Chriftians, and chiefly have regard to thoſe 
Errors, held by ſome of that Denomina- 
tion, which are common with thoſe of our 
Author. Beſides, if that were requiſite, 
tis only allowing for Argument ſake, that 
the Alcoray was written by Inſpira- 
tion, and that Mahomet was a Prophet, 
and then the ſame way of Arguing proves 
the Enthuſiaſm of our Author, who being 
| A 
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a profeſs d Mahometan, and they being ob- 
lig'd to believe that Mahomet is the Cati- 
moi anbydi, i. e. The Seal of the Prophets, 
and that theirs is the laſt Diſpenſation, 
which Mankind ſhall ever receive from 
God, has ventur'd to ſuppoſe the Poſſibi- 
lity of a Man's attaining to the true Know- 
ledge of God, and Things neceſſary to Sal- 
vation, and-all other Things, both Spiritual 
and Natural, belonging either to this 
World, or that to come, without the 

Help of any outward Inſtruction. 
$. 20. 1 need not inſiſt upon this any 
longer; I ſhall only remark, that as true 
Piety is the ſame in all Ages and Climates, 
and good ſolid Senſe too, ſo alſo is Euthu- 
ſiaſm. And I have ſometimes wonder'd, 
when I have read the Whimſies and Con- 
ceits of the Arab Enthuſiaſts (whoſe nu- 
merous Sects equal thoſe Hereſies men- 
tion'd by Epiphanius, or even that 
plentiful Crop which the Devil has 
tow'd of them in our times) to find ſuch 
a Harmony between them and ours at 
preſent. Such a perfect Agreement in their 
wild Notions, and theſe expreſs'd in the 
very ſelf· ſame Cant, may eaſily convince 
any one, that the Inſtruments of both 
were ſtrung and tun'd by the ſame Hand. 
Another thing obſervable is this ; Let the 
Enthuſiaſt have never ſuch great Abilities, 
there is always ſomething or other which 
proves 
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proves his Pretenſions to Revelation to b. 
falſe; and as they tell us, that, let the De 
vil change him ſelf into whar Sha pe he will 
he can never conceal his Cloven: Hot; fo 
neither can the Euthuſiaſt make himſelf paſs 
for Inſpired, With any Ferſon of tolera- 
ble diſcerning; but there will appear ſome 
very conſiderable Flaw, which ſhall ma- 
nifeſtly prove him a Deceiver, or at ſcaſt a 
Perſon deceiv'd. This is the Fate of them, 
and our Author could not avoid it. He 
has indeed carried his Philoſopher bevond 
the + Orb of Saturn, but he might as 
well have ſav'd him that Trouble; for he 
brought nothing down with him, but what 
he himſelf was able to furniſh him withal 
before he went; viz. Mahometan Divinity, 
and Ariſtotelian Philoſophy. As to the 
former of theſe I ſhall not need to ſay any 
thing; but I am well aſſur'd, that when 
he talk'd of thoſe Diſcoveries in the latter, 
made by him when in that glorious State, 
he never dreanvd in the leaſt of thoſe more 
certain Diſcoveries which ſhould be made 
afterwards, by the Sagacity of our Aſtro- 
nomers and Philoſophers; and that the 
contrary of what he believ'd, as to thoſe 
things, ſhould be prov'd by undeniable De- 
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c. 21. Nor does it {ſucceed better with 
ſiuch Pretenders in our Age; Who, taught 
by woful Experience, have of late grown 
more wary, and rarely pretended to Inſpi- 
rations, except in ſuch Matters as they 
might be well aſſur'd of by other means. 
The ſafeſt way for them, I confeſs, tho? at the 
ſame time extrea mly abſurd and ridiculous. 
For if a Map pretends to know a thing by 
Divine Inſpiration, when there are other 
Means of attaining it: I have much 
more reaſon to think, either that he is an 
Impoſtor and Deceiver, or elſe, that through 
Warmthof Conccit, or the Deluſion of the 
Devil, he imagines hunſelf to be divinely 
inſpired when: he is not ; rather than to be- 
lieve that God, who does nothing but for 
moſt Wiſe and excellent Ends and Purpo- 
Mes, mould reveal a thing to any Perſon 
nmediately, when he had before afforded 
_ ſuſſicient Means of knowing it other- 
WA SUDO TOY Lots L non 38011 
10» 28+ It remains that we beg of God to 
mus us his Grace, and the A ſſiſtance of his 
. HolySpirit,that we may ſincerely and hear- 
ry apply our ſelves to the diligent Uſe of 
thoſe Means which he has appointed for 
aur Inſtruction, in his Church. That we 
ſeek for the Knowledge of him in his holy 
Word, and annrnaach to him in his Ordi- 
nances, and by a holy pious Converſation. 
Theſe are the Ways which he has chalk'd 


Out 
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out for us; and if any Perſons will not be 
content with theſe Means, but will 
walk in By-Paths, and follow every Ignis 
fatuus that preſents it ſelf; if they be are the 
laſt convinc'd of their fatal Miſtake when 
it is too late, they muſt blame themſelves. 
God of his infinite Mercy lead them out 
of their Errors, and guide both them and 
us through this imperfect State, till ar laſt 
we attain to the perfect Viſion, and full 
Enjoyment of himſelf; through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord, Amen. 5 
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